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“Saved”: Fiity-First Volume 


PICTURES FOR THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


]° 1899 The Pennsylvania School Journal <istributed several thousand copies of Le Jeune’S 

Christ Blessing Little Children; in 1900, a very large number of the well-known picture, 
Stuart’s Washington, engraved by Rea; and in 1901, several thousand copies of a noble portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln. ‘These pictures and The Journal portraits of Dr. Higbee, Dr. Burrowes and 
Thaddeus Stevens are on the walls of homes and schools in all parts of Pennsylvania, and are 
appreciated and prized by many people, whose lives are the better for such good company, They 
have not greatly increased our circulation nor have we looked for such result, but, in distributing 
them, we have had the good fortune to send out some very choice things to many who are glad 
so have them. They aid in the work of School and Home Decoration,—educational in the best 
tense—to which we are glad to contribute, and thus increase the usefulness of The School Journal. 








On our Fifty-first Volume (July, 1902-3) we shall send out to subscribers the most pleasing of 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s famous animal pictures, entitled ‘‘ Saved,’’ which is shown herewith. It is 
printed on very heavy enamelied plate paper, 24 x 30 inches, each picture weighing a quarter of a 
pound. Any one ordering subscription will receive, by mail or express, prepaid, a copy of this 
fine engraving. We continnue THE JOURNAL to School Boards—as for the past three years—that 
being the almost universal wish of Directors who are receiving it. Those Boards who do not wish 
it so continued will please notify us promptly to that effect. The copies of ** Saved ’’ to the Board 
of Directors are sent as soon as the new list of members has been received. 

Pictures of the best kind need not be high-priced, and they need not be “ high art,’’ so-called, 
but they must be real, and they must be interesting and attractive, to be worthy a place upon the 
wall. The great value of pictures to most of us is in the feeling they arouse, the thought they 
suggest. A picture that is felt in the home or the school, and felt as an influence for good, is worth 
—who can tell how much? A good face, a noble head, a smiling child, a faithful dog, a heroic 
deed, a historic incident, a choice bit of color or form in nature, a beautiful landscape—hang them 
up. Tack them upon the wall, if not convenient to frame them. Schools should always have 
about them good pictures as silent teachers, for their wholesome atmosphere of refinement and 
culture. Their cost is as nothing to the good that may follow and must follow if wisely chosen 


Our 50th Volume contained over 600 double-column pages. The New Volume (51st) will, 
we think, be no less satisfactory. Subscription, including ‘‘ Saved,’’ $1.60 per year of Twelve 
Numbers, or $7.00 for Five copies. Address J. P. MceCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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H, brother school-master, let us re- 

member evermore the exceeding 
dignity of our calling. It is not, indeed, 
the holiest of all callings, but it runs 
near and parallel to the holiest. 
lawyer’s wits are sharpened, and his 
moral sense not seldom blunted, by a 
life-long familiarity with ignorance, 
chicanery and crime. The physician, in 
the exercise of a more beneficent craft, is 
saddened continually by the spectacle of 
human weakness and human pain. We 
have usually to deal with fresh and un- 
polluted natures. A noble calling, but a 
perilous. We are dressers in a moral and 
mental vineyard. We are under-shep- 
herds of the Lord’s little ones; our busi- 
ness is to lead them into green pastures, 
by the sides of refreshing streams. Let 
us into our linguistic lessons introduce, 
cunningly and imperceptibly, all kinds of 
amusing stories; stories of the real kings 
of earth, that have reigned in secret, 
crownless and unsceptred; leaving the 
vain show of power to gilded toy-kings 
and make-believe statesmen; of the 
angels that have walked the earth in the 
guise of holy men and holier women; of 
the seraph singers, whose music will be 
echoing forever; of the Cherubim 
power, that with the mighty wind of 
conviction and enthusiasm have win- 
nowed the air of pestilence and supersti- 
tion. Yes, friend, throw a higher poetry 
than all this into your linguistic work, 
the poetry of pure and holy motive. 
Then, in theecoming days, when you are 
asleep under the green grass, they 
will not speak lightly of you over their 
nuts and raisins, mimicking your accent, 
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and retailing dull, insipid boy-pleasant- 
ries. Enlightened by the experience; of 
fatherhood, they will see with a clear 
remembrance your firmness in dealing 
with their moral faults, your patience in 
dealing with their intellectual weakness. 
And, calling to mind the old school- 
room, they will think: ‘‘ Ah! it was good 
for us to be there. For, unknown to us, 
were made therein three tabernacles, one 
for us, and one for our schoolmaster, and 
one for Him that is the Friend of all 
children, and the Master of all school- 
masters.’’ Ah! believe me, brother mine, 
where two or three children are met to- 
gether, unless He, who is the Spirit, of 
gentleness, be in the midst of them, then 
our Latin is but sounding brass, and our 
Greek but a tinkling cymbal.—D’ Arcy 
W. Thompson. 

UNLOCK the door; let no foot-fall from 
the present disturb this shadowy scene. 
It is the old room—the familiar room. 
I see her there. There is no sense of 
strangeness or unreality about her; she 
smiles, as she was wont to smile, she 
moves softly—her fingers turn the music 
leaves—the candles are lighted—her face 
is half in shade—I can hear her low 
melodious laugh. I seem to be once 
more holding my Stradivarius violin 
lovingly. What! there is no sign of dust, 
or age, or neglect about this long closed 
room. As we go back to past chapters 
of a beloved story, so have I gone back 
to read again a fragment of life, and as I 
look, and look, and look, the intervening 
years roll away, the shadows become 
real, ‘‘ till only the dead seem living, and 
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only the living seem dead.’’ Let it be 

Mendelssohn's D minor trio. The play- 

ing of that night remains with me. We 

seemed alive—sensitively alive to every 

vibration; her fingers caressed the cool 

ivory keys lovingly, the Stradivarius 

spoke rapturously to the lightest touch 

of the bow, the full-toned violoncello 

gave out the deep but tender notes, like 

the voices of the sea in enchanted caves. 

How clean and “‘seizing,’’ as the French 

say, was her rendering of the opening 

movement! How wonderfully woven in 

were the parts! We all three made but 
one, yet retaining our perfect individuali- 

ties. A mystic presence invisible seemed 
to be with us; we felt as if playing in the 
presence of the great, gentle Mendelssohn; 
and though we played, so absorbed were 
we that we seemed at the same moment 
to be following our own music like lis- 
teners, in ourselves and out of ourselves. 
Between the movements we spoke not. 
I marked the flush upon her cheek—the 
bright light in her eyes. He was grave, 
intensely pre-occupied—-the dream power 
was upon us all. The peace and full 
contentment of the slow movement with 
its rich and measured flow of melody 
melting at last into that heavenly trance 
at the close, which leaves us at the open 
gates of Paradise; then the sudden break 
at the scherzo, as though a joyous troop 
of lower earth-spirits had burst in to tear 
us away from divine contemplation, and 
toss us back into a world of wild uproar 
and merriment; then a slight pause be- 
fore the tempestuous, but intensely 
earnest, conclusion. Here is the battle 
of life, with its suspense, its failure, its 
endeavor—striving for the victory, its 
wild and passionate overthrow, indomita- 
ble recovery and untamed valor; that is 
the bracing and sublime atmosphere of 
the last movement, more true to life than 
ecstasy, more wholesome than peace, 
more dignified than pleasure ; and there 
the D minor trio leaves us.—//awers. 


It is a man’s chief blessedness that 
there lie in his nature infinite possibili- 
ties of growth. The growth of animals 
comes quickly to an end, and when they 
cease to grow, they cease to be joyful; 
but man, whose bodily development even 
is slow, is capable of rising to wider 
knowledge and purer love through un- 
ending ages. Hence, even when he is 
old—if he has lived for what is great and 
exalted—his mind is clear, his heart is 





tender, and his soul is glad. Only those 
races are noble, only those individuals 
are worthy, who yield without reserve to 
the power of this impulse to ceaseless 
progress. Behold how the race from 
which we have sprung—the Aryan— 
breaks forth into ever-new developments 
of strength and beauty in Greece, in 
Italy, in France, in England, in Ger- 
many, in America; creating literature, 
philosophy, science, art; receiving Chris- 
tian truth, and through its aid rising to 
diviner heights of wisdom, power, love 
and knowledge. And so there are in- 
dividuals—and they are born to teach 
and rule—for whom to live is to grow; 
who, forgetting what they have been and 
what they are, think ever only of becom- 
ing more and more. Their education is 
never finished; their development is never 
complete; their work is never done. 
From victories won they look to other 
battlefields; from every height of knowl- 
edge they peer into the widening nes- 
cience; from all achievements and pos- 
sessions they turn away toward the 
unapproachable Infinite, to whom they 
are drawn. Walking in the shadow of 
the too great light of God, they are 
illumined and they are darkened. This 
made Newton think his knowledge ig- 
norance; this makes St. Paul think his 
heroic virtue naught. Oh, blessed men, 
who make us feel that we are of the race 
of God; who measure and weigh the 
heavens; who love with boundless love; 
who toil and are patient; who teach us 
that workers can wait. They are in love 
with life; they yearn for fuller life. Life 
is good, and the highest life is God; and 
wherever man grows in knowledge, wis- 
dom, strength; in faith, hope, and love; he 
walks in the way of heaven.— Spalding. 

Everybody has a warm spot in his 
heart for the ferns; even nature is dis- 
posed to indulge them a little and to let 
them sleep late in the morning of the 
year, so that it is only when some of the 
wild plants have been thinking of going 
to seed that the ferns are wakened. One 
sees them stretching up their pretty arms 
and fists from beneath their leafy cover- 
lets in wood and swamp, and holding 
them there as though half inclined to lie 
in bed a while longer if they might. 
Among the first of this graceful tribe 
to unroll their fronds are those large, 
wooly-stalked ferns of the swamps and 
wet meadows called osmundas. People 
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learned in woodcraft obtain a toothsome | 
morsel from these ferns, the leaf stalks of 


which at the point where they are at- 


tached to the root-stalk being in spring | 
| the field; the fowl of the air, and the 
**The heart | 
of Osmund’’ the old English herbalists | 


white and tender as celery, and with a 
pleasant, chestnuty taste. 


called this dainty bit in the British species. 


For, after all, patience is very strong. 


Making a mistake in the outset of life is | 
like beginning to wind a skein of silk at | 


the wrong end. It gives infinite trouble, 
and perhaps is in a tangle half through, 
but ,it often gets smooth and straight 
before the close. Thus many a man has 
so conquered himself, for duty’s sake, 
that the work he originally hated, and 
therefore did ill, he gets in time to do 
well, and consequently to like.—Cvazk, 


From a small boy’s essay on parents: 
** Parents are things which boys have to 
look after them. Most girls also have 
parents. Parents consist of pas and mas. 
Pas talk a good deal about what they are 
going to do, but mostly its the mas that 
make you mind.’’ 


What is it to be an American? Put- 
ting aside all the outer shows of dress 
and manners, social customs and phys- 
ical peculiarities, is it not to believe in 
America and in the American people? 
Is it uot to have an abiding and moving 
faith in the future and in the destiny of 
America ?—something above and beyond 
the patriotism and love which every man 
whose soul is not dead within him feels 
for the land of his birth? Is it not to be 
national and not sectional, independent 
and not colonial? Is it not to have a 
high conception of what this great new 
country should be, and to follow out that 
ideal with loyalty and truth ?—Lodge. 


O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens. Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength because of thine ene- 
mies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger. When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? And the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and 


| 1on over the works of thy hands. 
| hast put all things under his feet: all 


| was 500 years old. 
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honor; thou madest him to have domin- 
Thou 
sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of 
fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas. O Lord, 
our Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth!—Psalm viii 

A wealthy man was once exhibiting 
proudly to a younger acquaintance a 
table which he had bought. He said it 
‘That is nothing,”’ 
remarked his young visitor. ‘‘I have 
in my possession a table which is more 
than 3.000 years old.’’ ‘‘ Three thou- 
sand years old!’’ said the host. ‘‘ That 
is impossible. Where was it made?’’ 
‘* Probably in India.’’ ‘‘In India. What 
kind of a table is it?’ ‘‘ Why, the mul- 
tiplication table, of course.’’ 

Among the sayings of Lincoln are 
these: We cannot escape history. Let 
none falter who thinks he is right. With 
malice toward none, with charity for all. 
Come what will, i will keep my faith 
with friend and foe. All that I am, all 
that I hope to be, I owe it to my angel 
mother. This country, with its institu- 
tions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
No man is good enough to govern an- 
other without the other’s consent. Gold 
is good in its place, but living, brave, 
patriotic men are better than gold. This 
government must be preserved, in spite 
of the act of any man or set of men. The 
reasonable man has long since agreed 
that intemperance is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of all evils among 
mankind. 


In the first place, the infancy of every 
human being born under favorable con- 
ditions is full of inspiration, which acts 
in the consciousness long before it has 
found words to express its exalted and 


excited emotions. The blue sky over- 
head, the green expanse underfoot, the 
breath of the flowers, the smile of the 
mother, the voices of loving guardians 
and friends, the changes of day and night, 
the roll of thunder, the blaze of lightning 
—all that makes up the scenery and or- 
chestra of Nature—as yet uninterpreted 
in language, sinks into the consciousness 
to be remembered only in the effects it 
has produced. The low soft chirp the 
bird hears in the nest, while the mother 
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is brooding over him, lives in his memory, 
I doubt not, through all the noisy carols 
of the singing season; so I remember the 
little songs my mother sang to me when 
I was old enough to run about and had 
not outgrown the rhymes of the nursery. 
—O. W. Holmes. 


Consciously and unconsciously each 
intelligent being makes a choice at every 
turn, either fulfilling or outraging the 
higher law of his nature, either entering 
into or refusing fellowship with God. 


I once knew all the birds that came 

And nested in our apple trees; 
For every flower I had a name- 

My friends were woodchucks, toads and bees, 
I knew what thrived in yonder glen, 

What plants would soothe a stone-bruised toe 
Oh, I was very learned then, 

But that was very long ago. 


I know it’s folly to complain 
Of whatsoe’er the Fates decree ; 
Yet were not wishes all in vain, 
I tell you what my wish should be 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 
Back with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, O! so happy then— 
But that was very long ago. 
—HEugene Field, 





Japan isa land without domestic ani- 
mals. It is this lack which strikes the 
stranger so forcibly in looking upon 
Japanese landscapes. There are no cows; 
the Japanese neither drink milk nor eat 
meat. There are but few horses, and 
these are imported mainly for the use of 
foreigners. The freight carts in the 
street are pushed and pulled by coolies, 
and the pleasure carriages are drawn by 
men. There are but few dogs. There 
are no sheep, as wool is not used in cloth- 
ing, silk and cotton being the staples. 
There are no pigs; pork is an unknown 
article of diet, and lard is not used in 
cooking. No goats, mules, or donkeys. 

The municipal government of Paris has 
often been blamed because so little effort 
was made to check cruelty to cab-horses. 
Owners and drivers of these unfortunate 
animals in the French capital for a long 
time were objects of reproach because so 

1any horses were ill fed, overworked and 
forced to excessive tasks when they were 
almost too weak even to totter, and when 
they were suffering from sores and 1 
juries of many kinds. New Yor 
decades has been superior to P 
spirit of compassion to dumb 
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beings. 
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Our Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and its volunteer and ama- 
teur allies and associates have done work 
of value for the amelioration of the lives 
of helpless creatures. The unselfish 
labors of Henry Bergh accomplished a 
great deal, and he has left behind him 
successors worthy to follow in the path 
he trod. It is exceedingly gratifying to 
learn that French men and French 
women have been strikingly earnest in 
the last few years in their efforts to re- 
move the reproach of brutality toward 
unfortunate animals in their dazzling 
capital. A Parisian society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals has been 
carried on with energy, and the barbar- 
ous treatment of horses is much more 
rare on the banks of the Seine than it 
was a quarter of acentury ago. Cruelty 
toward the weak and unoffending is now 
restrained and punished, and institutions 
for the relief of sick or injured animals 
have been established.—. Y. 77ribune. 


We feel like saying a word or two about 
spelling. First, it is very generally ad- 
mitted that pupils do not learn to spell as 
well as they ought. There are too many 
poor spellers. In the second place, pupils 
do not learn the meaning of the words 
spelled. The words of our books are 
thrown together in such a promiscuous 
manner that there seems to be no neces- 
sary connection between them. The fact 
that a number of wortls are grouped un- 
der a single topic, as arithmetic, or lan- 
guage,, or a farmer’s occupation, is of 
very little use, so far as recalling to mind 
the words of the group isconcerned. Far 
better have the words grouped as the old 
Sanders’ spelling-book used to group 
them, according to meaning, putting 
synonymous words in parallel lines. The 
mind recalls words by the laws of associ- 
ation and correspondence largely; and 
we maintain that definitions would be 
more easily learned if words of like mean- 
ing were associated in learning to spell 

Oreg Teachers Monthly 
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Write the names of the different kinds 
of workmen employed in building our 
Write the names of the tools 
used by each workman, and the mate- 
tials with which they work, beginning 
with the carpenter. Name some of the 
kinds of wood used in the building of 
houses. Give the process so far as you 
can for the preparation of wood for build- 


, 
houses 
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ing purposes. What is the name of the 
man who does the brick or stone work? 
Write the names of all the tools you know 
used by carpenters. 
tools used by masons and bricklayers. 
Give the names of the parts of a house. 
Write a composition describing 
house which you know. Write a history 
of a tree. Name all the parts of a tree. 


Write the names of | 
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some | 


Write the names of all the kinds of trees | 


which you can remember. Which kinds 
are hard-wood trees ? 
soft-wood trees? Which is the softest 
wood that you know? Which is the 
hardest wood that you know? What is 


the choicest wood of which you know? 
Write the history of an apple seed. 


Maggie, the pet cat of the Carnivora 
House at the Zoo, had a fierce encounter 
yesterday with the lioness, in which the 
latter came off ‘‘ second best,’’ receiving 
a number of severe scratches in the face, 
and showing other unmistakable evi- 
dences of the force of her diminutive 
relative’s claws. The trouble began by 
the lioness showing too much cousinly 
feeling. Maggie had taken her 3-weeks- 
old kittens out for an airing, and in the 
course of their walk she decided to give 
her little daughters a peep at her most 
distinguished relative, the big African 
lioness, who was in her outdoor cage en- 
joying the air. When they approached 
the cage Madame Leo eyed them curi- 
ously, and as they drew nearer she ap- 
proached the bars and extended her big 
paw, evidently for a friendly ‘‘ shake”’ 
with her humble little cousins, In doing 
so, however, she unfortunately knocked 
a kitten over and sent it sprawling upon 
its back. Maggie construed this as an 
intentional insult to a poor relative, and 
immediately sprang to her daughter’s 
assistance. After setting the kiiten on 
her feet again she arched up her back, 
spat and sent forth a defiant yell at her 
big cousin. The lioness only smiled 
pleasantly in reply, which further enraged 
Maggie, who, without more ado, sprang 
boldly at the lioness’ face, and before the 
latter could realize what was going On 
dug her claws viciously into her nose and 
barely escaped putting out one of her eyes. 
The lioness’ face was badly scored, and 
the blood trickled down from it to the 
ground. She uttered a roar of pain and 
sprang back in dismay at the attack, but 
before she could collect her senses and 
‘return the compliment’’ Maggie had 
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picked up her kitten by the nape of the 
neck and borne her triumphantly out of 
reach.—Philadelphia Press. 

Eighteen centuries ago there appeared 
a man in the little province of Palestine. 
He lived a quiet, humble He loved 
and served and suffered, and drew men 
to him by his love and his service and his 
sacrifice. After his death there grew up 
an impression among his disciples that he 
had risen from the dead, and the convic- 
tion laid hold upon them, and they be- 
lieved it with all their hearts, that this 
man, who had so loved with this great 
love, was the revelation of God’s grace, 
that he was “‘ full of grace and truth,’’ as 
John calls him. Henever built a house, 
but more splendid edifices have been 
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| built to his memory than to all other 


names put together in the world’s history. 
He never wrote a line of music, but he 
has inspired more music than any other 
man. He never painted a picture, but 
painting was born in his birth. He 
wrote no great books, but he inspired 
the most splendid literature the world 
has seen. He wrought no specific re- 
form, but wherever his cross has gone 
slavery has been abolished, war has been 
ameliorated, and pestilence has disap- 
peared. The Christian looks back through 
this ever-increasing illumination and sees 
in the far-off century the Star from which 
it comes, and believes that in him he gets 
the answer to the cry, ‘‘ Oh, that I knew 
where I might find him !’’—Oxdlook. 


Character never seems complete with- 
out the virtues which spring from adver- 
sity. We are made for suffering as well 
as for action. There are many principles 
in the human frame, and many faculties 
in the human mind and heart, which 
would lie forever latent and dormant, 
were they not called into action and de- 
veloped by adversity, suffering and difh- 
culty. There is a hidden greatness and 
a splendid power in the mind of every 
man which alone can be drawn out by 
danger and «affliction. At times when we 
feel bereft of all human aid, with the 
perplexing things of life gradually encir- 
cling us, and the ominous clouds of some 
threatening storm gathering above us, it 
is then that the soul asserts her native 
strength, summons all her virtues to her 
aid, and presents in the struggle an ob- 
ject worthy the admiration of angels and 
men. Afflictions, when supported by 
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patience and sustained by fortitude, give 
the finishing touches to heroic character. 
The vale of tears is often the arena where 
human glory is best seen. Religious 
principles, like the effulgent rays of the 
sun, are best appreciated in the day of 
storm. Christianity, when rightly un- 
derstood and properly acknowledged, 
gives nerve and vigor to the mind, infuses 
a secret strength into the soul, and pre- 
senting a future world to our faith, makes 
us immensely superior to the dangers, the 
opinions and fashions of time and sense. 


President Roosevelt has furnished a 
motto for a youthful admirer in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., as a result of a letter 
written the Executive by the small boy. 
A short time ago the pupils of the Broad- 
way School were instructed to choose 
and adopt a motto to be used as a guide 
through life. Seven-year-old Francis 
Burton Harrington chose an utterance 
addressed by Roosevelt to his Rough 
Riders on going into action: ‘‘ No matter 
what comes, you must not squeal.’’ The 
teacher suggested a letter to President 
Roosevelt, narrating the circumstances, 
and the boy added: ‘‘I can’t be a Presi- 
dent, for I have to be a doctor like my 
papa, but I will keep the motto.’’ Soon 
after a large envelope came to the Har- 
rington residence in Cottage street, in- 
closing a three-quarter life-size picture of 
the President. On the lower margin, in 
the President’s own handwriting, was the 
following: ‘‘ For Francis Burton Harring- 
ton from Theodore Roosevelt, March 24, 
1902: Do you play football, Burton? If 
so, a good motto (for football and for life 
generally) is, ‘Don’t foul, don’t flinch, 
hit the line hard.’ ’’ 


SHORTLY after Kent embraced Christi- 
anity the missionaries went forth to the 
king of the Northumbrians and appealed 
to him. His action was characteristic of 
that serious and thoughtful spirit that 
has always made for progress in the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He called a council 
of his wise men and submitted to them 
the question of exchanging the old relig- 
ion of Woden and Thor for the new. In 
that council one grave old sage said: “‘O 
king, man’s life is like a bird that, driven 
by the storm, flees from the darkness 
without and flying in by the open door, 
flits for a few moments in the warmth 
and light of the dwelling, where the fire 
is glowing, and then hastily darts out 
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again into the cold and darkness. Whence 
it comes, whither it goes, no one can tell. 
Such is the life of man. The soul for a 
few moments takes up her warm abode 
in this body; then quickly departs hence, 
but into what weal or woe no tongue has 
ever yet revealed to us. If then this 
mystery these strangers can tell us, hast- 
ily let us welcome them and listen to the 
tidings they bring.”’ 


Men of courage are wanted to stand in 
the front ranks of truth, to resist and 
hurl back the assaults of the enemy. 
Men with keen intellect are wanted to 
meet the sophistries of error and the 
subtle attacks of infidelity and skepti- 
cism. Men with fine business abilities 
are wanted to carry on the secular affairs 
of God’s house. Men with wealth are 
wanted to lay money gifts upon the altar 
to forward the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom. .Holy men are wanted to witness 
for Christ in the face of his enemies. 
Men with eloquent tongues and burning 
hearts are wanted to go into all the dark 
places of the cities, into the purlieus of 
vice, into the homes of sin, to tell the 
story of the love of God and of the Cross 
of the Redeemer. Men of tender heart 
and loving sympathy and gentle touch 
are wanted to give comfort to the world’s 
sorrow, to help other tempted men in 
their battles, to rescue the perishing out 
of their bondage.—/. R. Miller. 


AMONG the many schoolroom exercises 
which yield present profit, none other 
continues its dividends so far into the 
future as does the intelligent reading and 
memorizing of a good poem. It hasbeen 
urged that the teacher should frequently 
read good poetry to the children, often 
without comment, but sometimes repeat- 
ing the reading again and again, until 
the children become familiar with the 
rhythm, question the meaning, and are 
ready to memorize the poem. Such 
exercises are immediately helpful in 
other reading, while they store the sturdy 
young memory with treasures which 
promise future enjoyment, and which can 
be gained in no other way. Childhood 
is the one fit season for amassing such 
wealth. It is well for the children if the 
teacher recognizes this opportunity. Just 
here it may be well to describe the inter- 
est which attends such exercises in 
schools where every class chooses a class 
poet, reading and memorizing selections 
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from his works, and learning something 
about his life. From the lowest to the 
highest grade this work proves helpful, 
and the children’s association with these 
authors is never forgotten. Something 
the memory will hold, do what we may. 
If we supply materials worthy to erdure, 
it will prevent the accumulation of stuff 
which is not only of indifferent value, but 
is positively harmful. 


Discontent is a kind of poison which 
produces general debility of the chronic 
sort, and discontent is in many instances 
the child of envy. It is the drop of 
vinegar that sours the whole temper of 
the man, and instead of being a trusty 
Toledo blade which cuts its cheerful and 
hopeful way through opposing forces, he 
becomes a poor kind of sword which 
hides in the scabbard when danger de- 
mands daring. 


In the country schools there is a chance 
to develop individuality more than in the 
city schools. I sometimes think that the 
children in country schools learn as much 
as in city schools, where the teacher feels 
that children must be reciting all the 
time, just as if they were wound up. 


THE American people began the cen- : 
tury knowing that education was of 
worth; they end the century knowing 
that it is, from the primary school to the 


university, exceedingly precious. They 
began the century believing that educa- 
tion was of value to every man, and 
especially to the members of the liberal 
professions; they end the century con- 
vinced that no education can be too high, 
or broad, or fine for every member of the 
human family.— Charles F. Thwing. 


It must constantly be kept in mind 
that the purpose of hymns is different 
from that of those forms of verse which 
are primarily designed to be read. The 
aim of music and the aim of poetry is in 
each case to arouse emotion, but verse 
which is not meant to be sung has an ob- 
viously harder task in accomplishing this 
aim than verse which is written for music. 
Music, which is the most purely emo- 
tional of the arts, furnishes a powerful 
accessory to words, and instances are not 
wanting where words which in them- 
selves are commonplace can make a 
powerful appeal to the heart when wed- 
ded toa noble and moving tune.’’ As 
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examples of the foregoing proposition, 
‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,’’ and ‘‘ My 
native country, thee,’’ may be taken. 
They are not great as literature, but they 
are admirable hymns.— A now/les. 

Insects generally must lead a jovial 
life. Think what it must be to lodge in 
a lily, fancy the fun of tucking one’s self 
up in the folds of a rose, rocked to sleep 
by the gentle sighs of the summer air, 
nothing to do when you awake but to 
wash yourself in a dew-drop and fall to 
eating your bed-clothes.—Leigh Hunt. 


- => 


EASY EDUCATION. 


SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


| ote S——, did it ever occur to 

you that there is such a thing a mak- 
ing the acquisition of knowledge so very, 
very easy that it runs through the child’s 
mind as the ‘‘ten commandments slip 
through a Sunday-school ’’? 

Within historic times one phase of edu- 
cational work has followed another in 
such rapid succession in this country 
that it would be well-nigh impossible to 
assign each its proper position under a 
chronological table. Has not the educa- 
tional pendulum swung from one end of 
the arc to the other, and stopped at all the 
second marks, and said: ‘‘ Here I rest’’? 
Is there any way for a child, or a woman, 
or man to become a good scholar without 
close, persistent study? Is the character 
of a child made by others or must he ham- 
mer it out himself? Must not a plant 
absorb heat, light and moisture, and 
assimilate these in order to grow, mature, 
and die? If English grammar is ex- 
plained and refined and diluted and 
stewed and evaporated till not a trace 
hardly is left, will the aroma thereof be 
sufficient to constitute the novitiate a 
grammarian? Will filling up the holes 
in pod-auger sentences, Or repeating the 
same little words without variation for 
eight years, enlarge achild’s vocabulary ? 
Does the horse graze in pastures fresh, if 
he is doomed to walk on the same tread- 
wheel for twelve years? Do not man 
and child both mount higher through 
personal aspirations? How much ought 
a teacher ‘‘ to boost ’’ a child, and in what 
direction ? If boosting must be done, who 
should be ‘‘ the booster,’’ the child himself, 
or the teacher? (I know “‘ boost”’ isclassed 
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as vulgar, but are not fractions, too? 
Why is it that our English grammars are 
so much simpler and prettier than those 
used by the boys and girls in England 
and Scotland, and yet those boys and 
girls get the sense out of their grammar 
books with never-failing regularity and 
so much more solidly than our children. 
So of their arithmetics, spelling-books, 
readers, histories, and geographies. Have 
they ever adopted any other method in 
Europe in order to make good scholars, 
except by study, close, hard study ? 

After all that has been said and partly 
attempted in the way of making educa- 
tional studies easy and simple, must we 
not fall back upon the naked fact that so 
much may be done for the child that it is 
not necessary for him to do anything for 
himself? Have we not approached this 
nirvana in our teaching, interpretation, 
and text-book making in this country? 
It is the same old question over again, of 
too much help! The entire drift of the 
educational current in this country now 
and for years past has been to relieve 
the pupils of nearly all kinds 
severe mental effort and to put them to 
doing little things that require no intel- 
lectual exertion of any consequence. 
Figuratively, picking up the children 
and carrying them, is the chief business 
of book-makers, book-doctors, and an 
innumerable host of educational tinkers. 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


————_—_. <> _ — 


WHAT OXFORD IS. 


XFORD is not a home of learning in 
the strict sense of the word. The 
universities of Continental Europe afford 
far greater opportunities for scientific re- 
search, and probably on this account the 
number of Americans who have figured 
until now on its books is infinitesimal 
compared with that of the very large con- 
tingent of students from the United States 
that frequent the German universities. 
Oxford is much more an institution for 
the development and formation of the 
character of what is best in the British 
Empire. It constitutes the stepping-stone 
from the restraint of the great public 
schools and colleges of the United King- 
dom to the complete liberty of manhood, 
and the influence of the surroundings and 
of the atmosphere at such a time of the 
life as this is of surpassing importance. 
An English father may send his son to 
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Heidelberg, to Bonn, to Paris, to Berlin 
and to other Continental universities for 
the sake of adding to the young feilow’s 
store of learning and science, especially 
in the more advanced branches of the 
latter. But he will begin by putting his 
boy through Oxford or Cambridge for 
the sake of its influence in the moulding 
of his character, and consequently of his 
future life. 

Oxford is a centre of moral rather than 
intellectual life. Few of its teachers are 
really eminent in the world-wide sense of 
the word, Professor Dicey being among 
the few exceptions to this rule. This is, 
perhaps, due in a measure to the fact that 
the Oxford tutor devotes to his men the 
time which professors at foreign univer- 
sities give to advanced study and research. 
But the moral tone at Oxford is high— 
loftier than that of any other great uni- 
versity that I have ever known—and 
there is no doubt that this is largely 
attributable to the atmosphere of Oxtord, 
and to the social life of its nearly three 
thousand students, who, impressed, per- 
haps unconsciously, by the nobility and 
the calm of the beautiful old buildings, 
representing in their greatest perfection 
so many different types of architecture, 
yet blended into one harmonious entirety 
by the mellowing influences of age, and 
imbued by the grand traditions of the 
past, are inspired to live up to certain 
ideals and to regard themselves as re- 
sponsible for maintaining unimpaired the 
standard set by their predecessors. 

Among many of the criticisms that 
have been leveled at Oxford since the 
tenor of the will of Cecil Rhodes has be- 
come known, the one most frequently 
made is to the effect that Oxford life is 
calculated to develop a feeling of caste, a 
regard for birth and class distinction, and 
the development of the patrician feeling 
as opposed to the democratic sentiment. 
On these grounds it is urged that the 
plan of sending young men from this 
country to the banks of the Isis is a bad 
one, since it will merely serve to instil 
into their minds prejudices altogether at 
variance with the doctrines and princi- 
cles of American life. Now, those who 
advance such arguments as these cannot 
know much about this grand old univer- 
sity, and particularly about its social life. 
True, in former times Oxford may have 
been the training ground of the aristoc- 
racy, because in those ages wealth and 
culture were to a great extent restricted 
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to this class. But to-day, when affluence 
and knowledge have invaded nearly every 
walk in life, Oxford has become the cen- 
tre of all sorts of classes, the furnace that 
blends them into a social amalgam, in 
which the constituents, though losing 


many of their prejudices and angularities | 


and gaining a common type of character, 
still retain their natural affinity. 

Oxford in its social sense is a leveler 
and a foe to exclusiveness. The under- 
graduates, as a general rule, do not re- 
gard themselves as better than their fel- 
lows. Their minds are open to sympathy 
with the concerns of others. 
to this that Oxford is the starting place 
of so many schemes and of so many move- 
ments, some of them, it is true, unprac- 
tical, but nevertheless nearly all merito- 
rious in the fact that they aim at the 
improvement of the conditions of the 
human race. What more striking illus- 
tration of this can be given than those 
so-called University Settlements, which 
contribute so much to establish a good 
feeling between those who labor with the 
brain and those who labor with their 
hands? 

And each Whitsuntide, as well as at 
other times of the year, Oxford is in- 
vaded by parties of mechanics and work- 
ingmen, sent up from London, Man- 
chester, Leeds and elsewhere by the 
various University Settlements, and who 
during their stay at the university are 
entertained as guests by the undergradu- 
ates with that absence of condescension 
and that fine regard for the feelings of 
those less blessed by fortune which are 
among the most conspicuous characteris- 
tics of the man of breeding—of the true 
gentleman. The Oxford of today, in 
one word, teaches tolerance in social 
matters, tolerance in religion and toler- 
ance in politics. ‘‘Give and take, live 
and let live, criticise and be criticised,’’ 
these may be set down as the watchwords 
of modern university life at Oxford. 

The day at Oxford may be said to be par- 
tioned into three divisions, a fact to which 
it is worth while calling attention, since 
it serves to explain the inferior standard 
of the university, intellectually speaking, 
compared to foreign institutions of the 
same class. Practically only the morning 
is devoted to study, and as the previous 
night has sometimes made an inroad into 
the early morning, the work suffers in 
consequence. The afternoon is devoted 
to play, to boating, cricket, etc., while 


It is thanks | 
| confined almost entirely to Christchurch 
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| the evening is given up to social inter- 


course; that is to say, social intercourse 


| among the students and also with their 


tutors. With regard to the out-door pas- 
times, it is the river that may be said to 
enjoy the largest share of popularity, and 
this is fortunate, for there is no sport that 
is better calculated to promote a sort of 
freemasonry among those who are devoted 
thereto than rowing. 

Cricket plays a less important role at 
Oxford, and, as a rule, only those take to 
it who have played on the elevens of the 
public schools to which they had previ- 
ously belonged. Hunting and riding are 


—that Christchurch which has brought 
down a storm of obloquy upon its head 
owing to the fact that its bursar, when 
asked by a London newspaper to com- 
ment on Cecil Rhodes’ scheme of scholar- 
ships, declared that their monetary value 
rendered them useless as far as Christ- 
church was concerned. And yet this is 
true, not only as regards Christchurch, 
but also many other colleges. For Ox- 
ford is not the place for a student with 
limited means. All its colleges are rich, 
and liberal in their ideas with regard to 
money. Indeed, all the traditions of the 
place are against economy, and $1,500a 
year is the very lowest estimate of in- 
dispensable expenditure during the six 
months that constitute the annual semes- 
ter, leaving nothing for the remainder of 
the year; that is to say, for the vacation 
expenses. 

‘* When laudable old customs alter, it 
is a sign that learning dwindles’’ is an 
adage that has evidently been taken to 
heart by Oxford. For on every side one 
meets, not only with buildings hoary and 
venerable with the age of centuries, but 
likewise with quaint usages that even 
antedate the buildings in question, and 
that have been retained to the present 
day. Thus at Worcester College—the 
‘*Wuggins’’ of the undergraduate—the 
porter each morning raps on every door 
with a small wooden hammer. Worces- 
ter College was built some four hundred 
years ago, on the site of an old monas- 
tery that flourished at the time of the 
Crusades, and the undergraduates have 
ever since been waked up in identically 
the same way as the monks. 

The tolling of 1or strokes on Great 
Tom at Christchurch carries one back to 
the time of Cardinal Wolsey, who or- 
dained that the number of junior scholars 
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who were originally on the foundation of 
the institution should be thus recalled. 
On May Day the choristers and fellows 
of Magdalen assemble before daybreak 
on the roof of their glorious tower, and 
greet the rising sun with a Latin hymn. 
According to tradition this has taken 
place on every May Day since the reign 
of King Henry VII., the chant of to day 
being a survival of the mass originally 
sung for the repose of his soul. For he 
had been particularly generous to this 
college. On St. David’s Day every loyal 
Welshman appears in morning chapel at 
Jesus College with a huge leek tied in 
the tassel of his cap.—New York Tribune. 


— 


THE ART OF LETTING GO. 


Ws held on to a great many things 

last year which we should have let 
go—shaken off entirely. In the first 
place, we should expel from our minds 
completely the things which cannot be 
helped—our past misfortunes, the trivial 
occurrences which have mortified or hu- 
miliated us. Thinking of them not only 
does no good, but it robs us of our peace 
and comfort. The art of forgetting isa 
great one, and we should learn it at any 
cost. 

It is just as important to learn to let 
goastoholdon. Anything that cannot 
help us to get on and up in the world, 
anything that is a drag or a stumbling- 
block or a hindrance, should be ex- 
punged from our memory. Many people 
take a positive pleasure in recalling past 
misfortunes, sufferings and failures. They 
dwell upon such experiences and repaint 
the dark pictures until the mind becomes 
melancholy and sad. If they would only 
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learn to drive them out and banish their | 


attempts to return as they would banish 
a thief from the house, those painful 
thoughts would cease to demand en- 
trance. 
shine, encouragement and inspiration. 
Life is too short to dwell upon things 
which only hinder our growth. If we 
keep the mind filled with bright, hopeful 
pictures and wholesome thoughts—the 
things only which can help us on and up 
in the world—we shall make infinitely 
greater progress than by burying our- 
selves in gloomy retrospection. 

One of the first lessons in life is to learn 
to be absolute master of one’s own mind, 
to clear it of its enemies and to keep it 


We want all we can get of sun- | 
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clear. A well-trained mind will never 
harbor thoughts inimical to success or 
happiness. You have the ability to 
choose your mind’s company; you can 
call up at will any guest you please. 
Then why not choose the noblest and the 
best ?— Success. 


PROGRESS IN FORESTRY. 


"2 of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the wonderful growth of 
popular interest in forestry, and the in- 
fiuence which the wider knowledge of 
the importance of the subject is having 
upon the movement to preserve the great 
natural forest wealth of the country 
against the inroads of waste, carelessness 
and wanton destruction. When Presi- 
dent Cleveland issued his order extend- 
ing the area of the national forest reserves, 
the protest made by cattlemen, mining 
interests and lumbermen, who were wast- 
ing the forests of the national domain, 
was so strong that it seemed likely to 
stay the progress of forest preservation. 
In the meantime information about for- 
estry has been diligently and persistently 
spread abroad, and the people in the dis- 
tricts from which formerly the strongest 
protests came against preserving forest 
lands, are now said to be among the most 
eager to get bills through Congress ex- 
tending the area of parks and reserves. 
The change is also apparent in Congress. 
The popular demand for safeguarding 
the national forest wealth is so strong 
that Senators who were formerly inclined 
to take the view of the mining camps, 
cattle kings and voracious lumbermen, 
do not find it expedient to oppose the 
popular opinion. With the beginning of 
the present fiscal year, July 1, 1901, the 
Forestry Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture went into operation for the 
first time, and will hereafter do the work 
previously confided to a division. Year 
before last the Congressional appropria- 
tion for forestry was $28,520; last year it 
was $88.520, and for the new fiscal year 
the sum is $185.440. Three years ago 
the working force in the Forestry Divi- 
sion was 11, while the Forestry Bureau 
now has 125 employees. There are now 
about 47,000,000 acres in forest preserves, 


| and the work of extending the domain 


will undoubtedly go forward with ra- 
pidity. The annual consumption of lum- 
ber in the United States amounts in value 
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to $800,000,000, or as much as the total 
mineral production of the country. The 
object of the Forestry Bureau is not only 
to preserve certain tracts of forest land, 
but to teach the importance of intel- 
ligently safeguarding the forest wealth. 
Within recent years 20 per cent. of the 
merchantable timber of the State of 
Washington has been burned. As it is 
estimated that 114,000,000,000 feet are 
Standing, enough has been wasted 
through carelessness to supply the whole 
United States for two years.—Ledger. 


afi 
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MEMORY GEMS. 





OTH the diverse ends of language 

teaching, the enrichment, organiza- 
tion and control of the mental stores, and 
the acquisition of correct forms of expres- 
sion, are powerfully served through the 
commitment to memory by the pupil of 
choice selections from the best litera- 
ture, commonly called ‘‘ memory gems.’’ 
These contain the cream, the quintes- 
sence, of life’s richest experiences, noblest 
thoughts, and highest aspirations, ex- 
pressed in the most beautiful, concise, 
and forcible language which man has 
been able to command. By repeatedly 
saying, writing, and hearing these selec- 
tions, the pupil, at first, stores them 
away, as he does simple language forms, 
in his conscious memory, impressing, in 
the process, correct forms of expression 
on tongue, hand, and ear. But this is 
not all; like mere language forms, these 
thoughts must not be allowed simply to 
remain in the conscious memory of the 
child; he must repeat them, dwell upon 
them, and act under their inspiration, 
until, eventually, they become embodied 
and exemplified in his life, in his 
thoughts, and in his aspirations. 

The learning of memory gems has long 
been a recognized and regular part of our 
work in every grade, but until very re- 
cently each teacher has been left to make 
her own choice of selections. This is not 
always easy for the teacher, and has been 
found to result in the use of too much 
material not of the highest order and of 
the frequent misuse of the best. Conse- 
quently, we found it desirable, some time 
ago, to undertake a thorough study of 
this subject, from the standpoint, on the 
one hand, of the best selections, judged 
by mature standards, and, on the other, 
of the pupils’ capacity at different ages 
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and in different grades to appreciate these 
selections, to be interested in them and 
to be moved by them. As a result of 
this bit of practical child study, we have 
now a sufficient treasury of varied selec- 
tions of the highest quality, and all care- 
fully classified according to the capacity 
and needs of children in the different 
grades, as shown by the study and test 
of the tastes, the understanding, and the 
interests of several thousand children of 
all ages.—Fassaic, N. /., School Report. 


TRAINING TO THINK. 


SUPT. SAMUEL HAMILTON. 

OWER to think is the highest func- 

tion of the human mind. In the 
gift of this power, man is certainly made 
in the image of his maker. ‘‘ The uni- 
verse of matter and spirit is an exposi- 
tion of God’s thought. Chaos became 
cosmos when matter arranged itself in 
order according to the divine plan. Man’s 
high prerogative is to think over again 
God’s thoughts as objectified in the uni- 
verse, while science, philosophy and the- 
ology are but man’s attempts at the re- 
statement of God’sthoughts.’’ It follows, 
if this is true, that the great problem of 
the school is to train the child to think, 
to give him the ability to collate facts, to 
analyze, classify, and compare them; to 
discover causes and foresee effects; to in- 
fer, to deduce, and to judge; and in fact 
to exercise successfully each and every 
power which enters into the complex pro- 
cess of independent thinking. 

The great majority of our children in 
the schools are very young. We have 
them during the perceptive, rather than 
the reflective stage. But training to 
think does not belong entirely to this 
latter period. Reflection and the exer- 
cise of the higher faculties come after 
perceptive, because they spring from it, 
but they may be, and generally are 
closely related in time. The product of 
perception is not knowledge, but rather 
the material from which it is constructed. 
This material may be hoarded away in 
the mind like bricks for future use, but 
it should also put the thinking processes 
of the mind into action and immediate 
operation. This raw material must be 
attended to, examined, analyzed, com- 
pared, associated and assimilated with 
similar knowledge already in the posses- 
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sion of the child, if it is to accomplish its 
greatest results in training him to think. 

What I may say in the discussion of 
this subject is not a reflection upon our 
schools in particular but rather upon 
school work in general, for our schools 
rank among the best. 

There are two great extremes in educa- 
tional methods, and both should be care 
fully avoided. One assigsns the work to 
the child, gives no help, and no instruc- 
tion. Itsaysinsubstanceto him: ‘‘ Work 
out your own iutellectual salvation with 
fear and trembling. Sink or swim, live 
or die, survive or perish by your unaided 
self.’’ And those who survive come forth 
sturdy, strong, self-reliant and indepen- 
dent in thought and action. The pendu- 
lum of method necessarily swings to this 
extreme in the crowded condition of some 
country schools. The objection to it is 
that the survivors under it, sturdy and 
self-reliant as they are, are few. 

The pendulum of method touches the 
other extreme when we do too much for 
the child. We analyze, classify and out- 
line everything for him. We remove all 
difficulties, and almost carry him along 


the pathway intended to stimulate men- 


tal feet. We feed him on diluted mental 
food, nurse him in the groves of intel- 
lectual inactivity, instead of leading him 
out into the pure sunlight of thought and 
action. This is especially true in primary 
methods, when much of the work belittles 
the child’s mental power, insults his in- 
telligence and leads him to say, in the 
language of Dodd Weaver: ‘‘I always 
knowed that.’’ Number is often chopped 
up into such infinitisimal pieces and dealt 
out to him in such homceopathic doses 
that he seldom gets enough of it at any 
one time to start his intellectual machin- 
ery. In reading he is fed upon literary 
gruel of the rarest consistency diluted to 
suit the child mind. Much of it is so 
devoid of merit that a critic with a literary 
microscope would scarcely find enough of 
anything in it, save twaddle, to interest 
aman, much lessachild. Much of the 
language work is based upon the misap- 
plication of the maxim, ‘‘ Learn to do by 
doing.’’ It requires the child to do, or 
write something, whether the doing has 
purpose, point, aim, edge, object or end. 
In fact there is floating around in the 
educational mist that befogs much of our 
work a dimly-defined notion that the 
teacher’s work consists largely in simply- 
fying subjects, in removing difficulties, 
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in teaching what the child already knows, 
trying to prove what is self-evident, and 
in attempting to draw from the child’s 
mind what it does not possess. 

School work to some extent is now re- 
ceding from this extreme which was 
touched when the kindergarten methods 
which laugh labor into play, and are in- 
tended for the four-year-old child, left 
their lawful field of action and came up 
into the primary school to influence and 
almost control the instruction of the 
children from six toeight. Each mem- 
ber of our school family has its own 
peculiar methods and its legitimate field 
of action, and better results will come 
from each when the high school ceases 
to ape the college, and the primary 
school walks forth in the strength of its 
own methods, having cast aside the 
beautiful but outgrown garments of its 
younger brother. 

From this it is evident that if we would 
do more in training the child to think we 
must employ the most rational methods; 
methods that have something for the 
child to exercise his mind upon; some- 
thing for him to learn, remember and 
apply in unlocking for himself the magic 
revelations of truth; something that will 
allow him to exercise his mind through 
the processes of analysis, comparison, 
association and judgment. 

But let us be more specific. Can the 
school do more for the child than it now 
does in training him to think? We 
answer yes, and, 

I. By placing more of the emphasis 
in our work upon another part of the 
recitation. 

The recitation is the gateway of oppor- 
tunity both to the teacher and to the 
child. It has three definite and distinct 
parts, not always separated in time, yet 
nevertheless distinct in their effects upon 
the mind. 

(1) In the first, the child tells what he 
has learned about the lesson. He may 
recite it or give it in response to ques- 


| tions which call for the contents; rather 


than the exercise of his mind. This isa 
legitimate part of every recitation, but 
not the most important part in training 
him to think. 

(2) And then there is another part of 
the recitation in which the teacher gives 
to the class additional information, closely 
related to the lesson, yet not found in 
the text. These are the two easy parts 
of the recitation, and with young teach- 
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ers they generally receive the emphasis. 
They both appeal to and exercise the 
memory rather than the mind. 

(3) But there is still a third part of the 
recitation, the part in which the teacher 
leads the child to exercise his mind in 
acquiring, understanding and expressing 
new truth. It isin this part of the reci- 
tation that the best work is done in train- 
ing the child to think, and this is the 
part that should receive the emphasis. 

The ordinary, easy-going, hap-hazard, 
tell-and-say, random-shooting teacher, 
with improvised and incoherent plans, 
too often avoids this part of the recitation 
entirely, and is content to browse around 
in division one and two. She lets her 
pupils recite and hears them say their 
lessons. In the reading lesson she is 
content to hear the children read the 
paragraphs aloud without thought-pro- 
voking or thought-suggesting question 
or comment, with an occasional reference 
to a mispronounced word. The study 
and recitation of a lesson in history, 
geography, physiology or grammar is a 
sort of gorge and disgorge process in 
which the undigested truth is drawn 
forth in the exact form in which the 
child gathered it from the printed page. 
In arithmetic the child is asked to solve 
the problems already solved in the seat, 
the problems he already understands, 
and perhaps the very problems he solved 
once or twice last year. Such work is 
almost worthless even as a drill, ‘‘ for 
drill loses much of its value,’’ says Put- 
nam, ‘‘ when it consists simply of work- 
ing in class, the examples in arithmetic 


previously wrought, or in the analysis of | 


sentences previously analyzed, or in the 
mere repetition of any processes previ- 
ously performed.’’ The drill finds its 
greatest value in the application of known 
rules and the principles to the solution of 
new problems and sentences. 


The teacher then who would do most | 


for the child in training him to think 
must clearly perceive the difference be- 
tween teaching him and hearing him re- 
cite. In the one the child learns, in the 
other he recalls. The processes are es- 
sentially distinct, and, although they may 
follow each other in close relation, must 
not be confounded. A child recites when 
he tells what he has learned. He is 


taught when he acquires new truth, sees | 


new relations, and arrives at new conclu- 
sions. In reciting, the keynote is recol- 
lection; in teaching, the keynote is 
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thought. Teaching is simply causing 
the mind of the child to do, in the right 
way and at the right time, that which 
will enable it to grasp the new truth, see 
the new relation and reach the new con- 
clusion. And it is only in this third part 
of the recitation that the teacher to any 
extent really aids the child in building 
up habits of thought. 

II. If we would do more for the child 
in training him to think we must empha- 
size the right kind of questions. The 
question is the instrument of instruction. 
It is the right arm of the teacher’s power. 
The art of questioning is in a sense the 
art of teaching, and the good questioner 
is generally a good teacher. There are 
many kinds of questions, but two classes 
will suffice our present purpose. One 
class tests, the other trains; the first calls 
forth the contents of the mind, the other 
starts up its machinery; the result of the 
one is knowledge, the result of the other 
is power; the first may be called the ques- 
tions of acquisition; the second the ques- 
tions of assimilation. 

There are two well-defined stages in 
the learning process, corresponding ina 
measure to these two kinds of questions. 
The first is the stage of apprehension in 
which the pupil’s mind takes in as 
wholes the facts or units of truth. It 
acts in response to that phase of the 
teaching process which we call presenta- 
tion. In other words the mind appre- 
hends the facts that are presented to it. 

The second stage of the learning pro- 
cess may be called the stage of compre- 
hension. In it the mind takes these new 
units of truth which have just been ap- 
prehended, examines them, analyzesthem 
into their parts, classifies these parts, 
compares each with similar truth already 
in the mind, noting similarities and dif- 
ferences, and then works the old and the 
new process into one assimilated body of 
truth. This is preeminently the think- 
ing stage in the learning process. And 
after each particular act of comprehen- 
sion the mind has a larger, richer and 
better organized body of truth, « 
stronger and better logi 
cause of the new possessio1 
ing which led to its com} 
assimilation. In the stage of rehen- 
sion the child uses only the ele- 
mentary forms of thoug In compre- 
hension he uses the most vigorous and 
systematic exercise of the thinking facul- 
ties. For to comprehend is to under- 
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stand, and to understand is to interpret 
the new truth by the old, and this can 
only be done by the processes we call an- 
alysis, comparison, abstraction, associa- 
tion and judgment. From this it is 
clearly seen that the teacher who leads 
the child no farther into the learning pro- 
cess than the stage of apprehension has 
not done much for him in training him 
to think. 

Now the question is not only the in- 
strument of instruction; it is the very 
throttle-valve which starts and controls 
the thinking process. And the two 
classes of questions which I have referred 
to correspond with, lead to and bring 
about these two stages in the learning 
process. The guestions of acquisition 


lead the child to apprehend the facts of 


the lesson, while those of comprehension 
put the mind to work on the new fact 
and keep it working until it compre- 
hends and assimilates it. 
the one, the mind acquires or recalls 
truth; in response to the other, it under- 


stands, assimilates and applies it. 
The questions who, which, when, where 
and what, are primarily questions of ac- 


quisition, and seldom lead the child 
much beyond the stages of apprehension. 
The questions why and how are questions 
of assimilation. They carry the learner 
from one stage of apprehension over the 
bridge of comprehension into the realm 
of assimilation. These are philosophic 
questions. They call for causes, they ex- 
amine processes, they search for effects. 
In answer to the questions of acquisition 
the recollection of the child has only to 
dip into the memory and bring out an 
apprehended fact. But there is no ready- 
made, hand-me down answer to the 
questions of assimilation. By them the 
mind receives a specific order for a spe- 
cial product. And thinking processes 
must manufacture that product before it 
can be delivered. 

In every system of schools you can 
find three kinds of teachers: the mechan- 
ical, the experimental and the philo- 
sophical. The first blindly does the work 
as she has seen it done by others under 
similar circumstances, without purpose 
or plan, why or wherefore. ‘This teacher 
uses largely the questions of acquisition, 
and consequently does little in training 
her pupils to think. 

The experimental teacher is dissatisfied 
with the results of her work, but is un- 


able to understand why they are so un- | timony. 
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satisfactory. She therefore experiments 
with every plan, method or device that 
may be suggested. She does not foresee 
the end and therefore cannot arrange the 
means. The character of her work is 
necessarily narrow and superficial. And 
since the questions of acquisition lie 
largely on the surface of truth, they con- 
stitute almost exclusively her stock in 
trade. Like the mechanical teacher, she 
may occasionally start the thinking pro- 
cesses of the child’s mind. But if she 
does, it is purely by accident and not by 
any intelligent or fixed purpose. 

The philosophic teacher sees the end 
from the beginning; forms the plans and 


organizes the means by which that end is 


to be obtained, and thus in a large meas- 
ure she is enabled to do the right thing, 
in the right way and at the right time. 
She uses the questions of acquisition be- 
cause her pupils must apprehend facts, 
but the magic wand of her superior 
worth is the question of assimilation. 
With it she intentionally starts that 
mental action which must result in 
mental power. 

In the upper grammar grades and the 
high school the recitation should be 
largely devoted to the comprehension 
and assimilation of the subject-matter 
which the child has apprehended in the 
preparation of the lesson. The lack of 
work and study, so distressingly promi- 
nent in some of these schools, makes it 
necessary for the teacher to spend the 
recitation period in trying to have the 
class apprehend what it should have 
apprehended in the preparation of the 
lesson. Thus the recitation ends just 
where it ought to begin, and there is 
no time for the questions which result in 
the comprehension and assimilation of 
the subject-matter. 

In the primary schools the questions 
of apprehension must be prominent, but 
in the grammar and high school grades, 
when the child has learned to study, the 
teacher must place the emphasis on these 
questions of assimilation if she is to ac- 
complish all that can be done in training 
the child to think. 

tT, sg could better train the child to 
think 7 e¢ placed more emphasis upon 
some of the right ways of acquiring truth. 

Taking a practical rather than a psy- 


| chological view of this subject, it may be 


said that the child acquires truth by 
observation, intuition, reflection and tes- 
In the ordinary school the em- 
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phasis is placed upon the matter of 
testimony. Under the pressure of this 
emphasis much of the truth which the 
child acquires comes to him by the testi- 


mony of the teacher or the testimony of | 


the author. In intuition the mind grasps 
certain truths and reaches certain con- 
clusions immediately, and without the 
intervention of the thinking or reasoning 
processes. 

And since we can do little to aid the 
mind in thus acquiring truth except by 
opening for it a wider field of observa- 
tion, we may dismiss it entirely from 
this discussion. But it is surprising how 
little the school work of to day empha- 
sizes observation asa sourceof knowledge. 
Nature study as a means of mental disci- 
pline is a revolt against lack of emphasis. 
He has the testimony of teachers and 
authors about nature, but this nature 
study movement is an attempt to have 
nature testify directly to the child 
through his powers of observation. The 
mental product of observation is the per- 
cept. And percepts whether gained by 
observation or grasped by the mind 
through intuition are the elements of 
knowledge. And since these elements 


are to be the objects of and for thought, 


it would be much better for the child, if 
observation, as a source of that knowl- 
edge which inspires and leads to mental 
action, received greater attention and 
more emphasis in the school-room. 

Reflection as a source of truth is much 
neglected. We are so busy acquiring 
truth by testimony that we seldom take 
time to reflect. By reflection I simply 
mean that mental power by which we 
compare, discover and decide. In this 
process there are three stages. The first 
gives the child general notions of things. 
The result of the second is a conclusion 
technically called a judgment. To reach 
it the mind must examine, compare, dis- 
cover and conclude. It begins by exam- 
ining ideas and objects, proceeds by dis- 
covering their relations or differences, 
and concludes by affirming or denying 
something about them. In the third 
stage of the thinking process the mind 
begins with a comparison of two conclu- 
sions ; proceeds by discovering a new con- 
clusion, based upon, deduced from, or 
growing out of their relations ; and ends 
by stating the new conclusion. 

Teachers may not understand the think- 
ing process when described in psycholog- 
ical terms, but they clearly understand 
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what is meant by the simple words exam- 
ine, compare, discover and conclude, and 
when the child does the four things in 
the order named he is reflecting, judging, 
thinking, reasoning. For every child 
that reaches a conclusion by this route 
and thus forms an opinion has fully com- 
pleted an act of thinking. 

If then we would train a child in the 
act of thinking, great emphasis should 
be placed upon reflection as a source of 


truth. For this is the source whence 


| come his decisions, conclusions, opinions 


and acquirements. When a boy finds a 
problem which baffles his powers of solu- 
tion, some teachers solve it for him. 
Others tell him how to solve it. But the 
wise teacher takes a different plan. She 
sees that the child has apprehended, but 
not comprehended the conditions of the 
problem. She leads him to examine, in- 
terpret and understand them by and 
through the power of his own mental 
equipment. The light dawns, the diffi- 
culty disappears, and the solution is dis- 
covered; and while the teacher guided 
the process, the reflection of his own 
mind was the real source of light and 
truth. 

Composition rightly taught is a great 
aid in training the child tothink. It is 
originality when thought and expression 
distinguish a composition from a compi- 
lation. And this originality always finds 
its source in the reflection of the writer. 
If the composition assumes the argu- 
mentative form it is one of the greatest of 
agencies in training the child to think. 
For then compositions set forth the writ- 
er’s conclusions, opinions and arguments, 
and the power which reaches conclusions 
and formulates arguments is the power of 
thought. And the source whence these 
opinions and arguments must spring are 
the writer’s own reflections 

The conclusion then is forced upon me 
that we will do more for the child in 
training him to think (1) when we place 
more emphasis upon the third part of the 
recitation, and when the difference be- 
tween teaching the child and hearing 
him recite is clearly perceived; (2) when 
we make a better and more intelligent use 
of the questions of assimilation; (3) when 
we lead the child beyond the stage of 
apprehension into the realms of under- 
standing and assimilation; (4) when a 
larger number of our teachers climb the 
dimly-lighted stairway of mechanical and 
experimental work and reach the broad 
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platform of intelligent, thoughtful in- 
struction; (5) when observation as a 
source of knowledge is emphasized and 
the doorway to the child’s mental ma- 
chine-shop is thus thrown wide open that 
the fuel of truth may have free access to 
the engines of thought; (6) and when 
reflection shall become a fountain of truth 
to the child whence shall issue streams 
of decisions, conclusions and opinions, 
nay, even arguments, not of the teacher 
and the text-book, but of the child, occa- 
sioned by the exercise of his own mind 
upon the subject-matter of the lesson. 


_—_— = 


A WORD TO TEACHERS. 





SUPT. L. P. HARRINGTON. 


EACHERS should bear in mind the 
fact that the school buildings and all 
property connected with the school are in 
charge of the teacher, who may be held 
responsible for their proper care. See to 
it that everything is kept in order in and 
around the buildings. There is nothing 
that more surely demoralizes a school 
than an untidy outbuilding or a dis- 
orderly school room. 

Very few rooms have any system of 
ventilation. Perhaps the best plan is to 
place a narrow board under the lower 
sash, which makes an opening between 
the upper and the lower sash through 
which the air will enter without produc- 
ing a draft on the children sitting near 
the window. The temperature should 
be kept at about seventy degrees. 

A neat, well-kept school room can be 
still further improved by appropriate 
decorations. Select a few good pictures 
(the Perry pictures are good and cheap 
and those of the ‘‘ Lincoln Art Series’’ 
are admirable for wall decoration) and 
arrange them tastefully about the room 
either with or without frames. Nothing 
looks better in a school room than the 
American Flag, and I would ask all 
schools to secure one. 

If your school has no library, try to 
get one this year even though it be a 
small one. Make a start and additions 
will come more easily. It is not neces- 
sary to get forty dollars’ worth of books 
in order to secure state aid. Raise what 
you can and the state will duplicate the 
amount. One county in Minnesota re- 


ported last year that ninety-five per cent. 
of the districts had school libraries. 


| 
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Teach the children to use the diction- 
ary and allow them to consult it at will 
when they are old enough, but remem- 
ber that it is better to have a word used 
understandingly in a sentence, than to 
have a dictionary definition learned. 

Every school should have a set of good 
supplementary readers, to be in charge 
of the teacher and used in the class. 
School officers are generally willing to 
supply one or more sets of readers when 
they see that they are needed and will be 
used. 

Perhaps there is no subject so much 
neglected in our country schools as com- 
position. Written lessons in other sub- 


jects, letter writing, reporting news items 


for local papers, and reproduction work, 
will help to strengthen the pupils in 
composition. In spelling the best results 
are likely to be secured by written exer- 
cises. Have uniform spelling blanks if 
possible and keep them for the term. 
Reviews may be taken from the mis- 
spelled words, and an occasional oral 
‘spelling match’’ or ‘‘ spell down’”’ will 
be interesting and give variety to the 
exercise. 

Make as much as possible out of the 
recitation. Be sure that all pupils are 
called on. Do not make the mistake of 
calling on the brighter pupils more than 
on others. Let all understand that they 
are to be prepared witb the lesson, and 
that they may be called on for any part 
of it. The teacher will do well to be so 
familiar with the subject that the recita- 
tion can be conducted without referring 
to the text-book. 

When opportunity offers, visit the best 
schcol you can find in the class in which 
you are teaching, take notes during your 
visit, see in what respect the school 
visited is better than yours. Compare 
methods, discipline, and the general 
appearance of the schools. 

The reading circle work may be done 
independent of teachers’ meetings. The 
books may be secured from the publisher 
or from this office. ‘‘ The Art of Study,”’ 
and ‘‘ Europe in the roth Century,’’ are 
both good books. No teacher will make 
a mistake in reading them and in placing 
them in his professional library. 

When the year closes make a report of 
the condition of the school to your suc- 
cessor. A plain written statement re- 
garding individual pupils may be of 
much value in the future work. 

Each teacher should have a written 
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programme in some place in the school | at the present day every one admits that 


room where all can see it. Learn to fol- 
low it and not allow the time for one 
recitation to run into the next subject, 
because you like one subject better than 
another. The programme should be fol- 
lowed, but need not be inflexible. 

No earnest teacher will be satisfied 
with going through the programme of 
work in the school five days in the week, 
but will desire to read good educational 
books and papers. Attend teachers’ 
meetings, talk with other teachers, study 
methods and plans of interest, and be 
wide ,awake and alive to all educational 
work in the state, county, and the dis- 
trict. If you make an earnest effort to 
improve the schools this year, your own 
improvement will be assured and you will 
be better fitted for the noble work of 
teaching.—-Minnesota School Education. 


————_ —— 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF WORRY. 
( NE of the most important lessons of 

science, which she is continually em- 
phasizing and illustrating, is the close 
connection and inter-dependence of body 
and mind. Once they were supposed to 
be so far distinct and separate that either 
one could be improved and strengthened 
without improving or strengthening the 
other, and that injury to the one did not 
necessarily injure the other. This notion 
extended still further, and at times they 
were held to be mutually antagonistic, 
Many who prized the mental or spiritual 
life thought to exalt it by the grossest 
injuries to the body. The historian 
Lecky says: 

‘“There is perhaps no phase in the 
moral history of mankind of a deeper or 
more painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid and ema- 
ciated maniac, without knowledge, with- 
out patriotism, without natural affection, 
passing his life in a long routine of use- 
less and atrocious self-torture, and quail- 
ing before the ghastly phantoms of his 
delirious brain, had become the ideal of 
the nations which had known the writ- 
ings of Plato and Cicero, and the lives of 
Socrates and Cato. For about two cen- 
turies the hideous macerafion of the body 
was regarded as the highest proof of 
excellence.’’ 

Happily, such fatal errors have been 
exploded, owing to the influence of more 
knowledge, and in civilized communities 











body and mind act and react upon each 
other for good or for evil, for health or 
for disease. 

Nowhere is this truth more fully ex- 
emplified than in the effect of the habit 
of worry upon the physical system. So 
much has been said and said truly about 
the effects of worry upon the mind itself, 
weakening its activity, destroying energy, 
depressing the powers and embittering 
the life, that repetition seems useless; 
but less notice has been taken of its 
inevitable action upon the physical sys- 
tem, perhaps because less has been 
hitherto known about the laws which 
govern both. Latterly, however, the 
attention of physicians and others has 
been specially directed to this subject, 
and their statements all agree in declar- 
ing the influence of mental worry to be 
powerful in its injury to the body. Dr. 
C. S. Kinney says: 

‘* Worry is first and last a depressant. It 
may excite for a time, but only as an irri- 
tant, followed by depression of the organ 
excited. It cannot co-exist with perfect 
health. It acts as a ball and chain on the 
activities of every human impulse. In con- 
nection with its influence upon the mental 
powers, functional derangement of the heart 
or stomach may follow, and the effect on 
these organs may extend to every other. 
* * * The truth remains, that worry creates 
a slow, sluggish fever, in which the moist- 
ure of the entire body is drawn upon. In 
those diseases in which worry acts as an 


| exciting cause, the long-continued, exalted 


temperature tells the story of the life-con- 
suming fire. One sees it in the early history 
of the melancholiac, and becomes convinced 
of it as he views the burned-out tissue of the 
paretic.’’ 

In a limited degree our own experience 
will corroborate these statements. Let 
any one compare his physical sensations 
after a day spent in fretting and discon- 
tent with those he experiences after a day 
of hard work performed bravely and hope- 
fully—and the difference will be manifest. 
In the one case, there will be a sinking of 
the whole system, and an exhaustion 
which does not always induce sleep, per- 
haps a headache and a loss of appetite; 
while in the other case, the rest from 


work is grateful, there is a healthful 
fatigue, which is soon forgotten in sound 
and refreshing sleep. When we multiply 
such results by the number of days in a 
year, and the number of years in a life, 
we cannot wonder that the habit of worry 
should undermine the health, and pro- 
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duce in time all manner of bodily ail- 
ments, while the calm and self-controlled 
mind should sensibly tend to build upa 
vigorous and healthful body. If we look 
among our acquaintances with this 
thought in view, it will, doubtless, still 
further be supported. Other conditions 
being equal, the worrying habit will show 
itself in the stooped frame, the dull eye, 
the premature wrinkles, the absence of 
elasticity, and too often at length in the 
more serious evils mentioned above. On 
the other hand, he who has never formed 
this habit, or who has overcome it, will 
with equal chances usually have an erect 
carriage, a cheerful bearing, an elastic 
step and a tone of vigor in all his move- 
ments. The simple fact that the victim 
of worry is always in more or less distress, 
while the tranquil and serene are to the 
same extent happy and content, will of 
itself explain many of the ulterior results; 
for happiness and health are closely knit 
together. 

It will, however, be said that notwith- 
standing all its evils, the man who is in- 
clined to worry cannot help it, and de- 
serves pity rather than censure. Un- 
doubtedly the victim of every bad habit 
deserves sity, not however the pity of 
despair, but that which reaches out a 
helping hand. To believe that we cannot 
help it is to establish it on the firmest 
foundations. ‘To know that we can over- 
come it is the first step in its extinction. 
There are many practical ways in which 
this can be done. One is to restrain the 
outward expression of the feeling itself. 
We may not be able at once to say, 
‘* Peace, be still,’’ to any emotion that 
swells up within us, but we can by effort 
repress itsexhibition. We need not pour 
out our fancied woes into another's ear; 
we need not carry a dismal countenance 
to afflict our neighbors with; we can at 
least keep our worries within our own 
breasts, and as a plant that is shut out 
from fresh air will soon wither, so these 
anxieties and fears, if denied an outlet, 
will lose much of their innate force. Let 
us encourage the cheerful smile, the 
frank, clear look, the hearty hand-grasp, 
the cordial interest in those we meet, and 
while shedding brightness upon others 
we shall find many of our own worries 
slipping away even from our own anxious 
hearts. 

Another and a more fundamental way 
of conquering this habit is that of turn- 
ing our thoughts resolutely in some other 
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direction, and occupying ourselves in 
some active pursuit. The worry in which 
some of us indulge, though utterly use- 
less, yet occupies and fatigues the mind 
to the exclusion of everything else. If 
then, we turn the tables upon it, and 
fill our thoughts and lives with other in- 
terests and activities, it will in its turn 
be excluded. Compulsory work, with 
all its drawbacks, has this compensation, 
that it drives away many of life’s worries 
by its simple presence; while the man of 
leisure can, if he please, find ample lodg- 
ment for them. Yet he also can turn 
them out by resolutely introducing and 
establishing other and better tenants for 
his mind. The main thing after all is to 
recognize the fatal influence of this habit 


| on mind and body alike, to perceive 


clearly its crushing and destructive effects 
upon happiness and usefulness, and to 
realize that it is in our power, if we will, 
to arrest its ravages and to annul its 





force.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
BIRDS THAT PASS IN THE 
NIGHT. 


|* is now abundantly established that 
migration is mostly carried on at 
night, and, further, mainly during clear 
nights. Only a comparatively few 
species, such as ducks, cranes, certain 
large hawks, swallows, swilts and night- 
hawks, migrate during the daytime, and 
these, it will be observed, are either 
rapacious birds or mainly those that 
enjoy such power of rapid flight as to be 
relatively safe from capture. All the vast 
horde of warblers, sparrows, finches, fly- 
catchers, thrushes and woodpeckers, as 
well as many waders and swimmers, 
migrate at night. On clear, still nights, 
during the migration, birds may often be 
heard caliing to each other high over- 
head, and, may be actually seen by pow- 
erful telescopes. Woods and hedgerows 
that were untenanted one day may be- 
come fairly alive with birds at daylight 
the next morning, showing that they 
have arrived during the night. They 
remain to feed and rest during the day, 
and, if the weather be favorable, may 


| practically all disappear the next night. 


That they only venture on these journeys 
during clear nights is shown by the fact 
that on such nights very few birds are 
killed by lighthouses, monuments or 
other obstructions, whereas on cloudy or 





























rainy nights, especially such as opened 
clear and later become overcast, thou- 
sands of birds become confused and dash 
themselves against these obstructions. 
Thus over 1,500 birds have been found 
dead at the base of the Bartholdi statue 
in New York Harbor in a single morn- 
ing, and 230 birds of one species—black- 
poll warblers—were killed in a single 
night (September 30, 1883) by the Fire 
Island light. The Washington Monu- 
ment, although not illuminated at night, 
causes the death of hundreds of birds 
annually.—/opular Science Monthly. 
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PORTO RICO.* 
SCHOOLS: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


HE climate in Porto Rico is that of 

perpetual summer, but a cooler sum- 
mer than in the Northern States. Sun- 
stroke and heatstroke are unknown. 
There is nothing in the climate injurious 
to the white race. There are no peculiar 
tropical diseases. Insects and reptiles 
are very scarce. The population is 951,- 
000, or 260 to the square mile. The 
people are the whitest in the West In- 
dies. It is cosmopolitan, all the nations 
of Europe and America being repre- 
sented. Negro and Indian blood are 
also in evidence. The people are mild- 
tempered, peaceable, honest, industrious. 
Agriculture is the leading pursuit. The 
people are in the main very poor. The 
wage of a laboring man is from 30 to 50 
cents per day. About twenty-five per 
cent. of the adult population is able to 
read and write. About one child in ten 
is in school. In 1899, 426 barrios (town- 
ships) had no schools at all. 

The peculiarities of the Spanish educa- 
tional system are as follows: There were 
no school houses, yet there was a theatre 
owned by every town; there was no uni- 
formity of school books; there were no 
desks or school appliances of a modern 
kind. Teachers generally had the most 
meager attainments. The schools were 
wholly ungraded; much of the teaching 
was done by pupils; there was no limit 
to the number of pupils to be received 
by one teacher, cases where 150 were 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, at Washington, 
D. C., April 25, 1902, by Major Geo. G. Groff, 
late President of Insular School Board and Su- 
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attached to one teacher being discovered ; 
there was practically no discipline, and 
the pupils studied aloud. ‘‘ The teacher 
gathered about him ten or more of the 
pupils, and the rest did what they liked. 
I do not know how to describe the method 
they used. I had never seen it before. 
All I know is that the pupils studied at 
the top of their voices, and the teacher 
added his full share to the confusion.’’ 
(Hill.) Male teachers frequently smoked 
while teaching, and lady teachers drank 
tea and lunched during school hours. 
Most of the schools were held in ‘‘ pro- 
priety,’’ that is, for life. Teachers had 
the right to employ substitutes rerma- 
nently; in this manner a teacher could 
possess more than one school. Schools 
were supposed to be open twelve months 
in the year, and six days in the week, 
but closed on Sundays and _ holidays. 
There were no regular hours for opening 
and closing school; much time was spent 
in giving religious instruction. ‘Teachers 
and other families resided in the school 
houses. Co-education was unknown, 
even among the youngest children; a 
man could not teach girls, and there were 
no rural schools for girls. ‘Teachers oc- 
cupied a low social position, and their 
salaries were the last paid in the munici- 
pality, cases being discovered where there 
were arrears for salary for from five to 
ten years. In these cases teachers sup- 
ported themselves by fees, which they 
collected from all pupils who were able 
to pay. Children who paid no fees re- 
ceived meager instruction. Payment of 
teachers’ salaries was commonly in orders 
upon the store of some favored merchant, 
where discounts of from 20 to 50 per 
cent. were exacted. In examinations 
both teachers and pupils expected to be 
informed of the examination questions 
some days beforehand; teachers even 
wrote out answers for pupils. Politics 
ruled in schools, as everywhere else, and 
to their injury. 

The above peculiarities were abated at 
once and without resistance by the Mili- 
tary Government, and the schools are be- 
lieved not to have been closed a single 
day on account of the change of govern- 
ment. 

Beginning January 1, 1899, under the 
advice of Gen. John Eaton, the Military 
Government, besides correcting all the 
evils above enumerated, in the fifteen 
months of its continuance, accomplished 
the following results: 
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The schools were graded, the teachers 
were honestly examined and licensed. 
Teachers were deprived of ‘‘ propriety ’”’ 
in schools, but were given a license for 
four years, following a rule observed by 
other people having vested rights. A 
school term of nine months with holidays 
on Saturday were established: religious 
instruction in schools was disallowed, 
and church holidays abolished, regular 
daily school hours established. The 
rural schools were all opened to girls. 
Suitable text-books were selected, trans- 
lated and placed in the schools to the 
number of over 100,000 copies. A teach- 
er’s manual, explaining modern methods 
of instruction, was prepared and printed. 
Bulletins on hygiene, methods of instruc- 
tion, and on topics of pressing importance 
were issued once and twice a month. 
Teachers for the first time were paid 
promptly and in cash. A model school 
was erected, the first public school house | 
on the island, and equipped with modern 
furniture, and with a faculty of eight in- 
structors, all of whom spoke English and 


Spanish. Several thousand modern desks | 


were secured and distributed. A kinder- 
garten, a kitchen garden, and a teachers’ 
training school were all opened. A 
chemical laboratory was equipped with 
modern apparatus, and thoroughly com- 
petent teachers were placed in charge 
who gave the first laboratory instruction 
in the island. The number of pupils to 
a teacher was fixed at 50. Discipline 
was enforced in all the schools. <A peda- 
gogical museum was started (suggested 
by the present resident commissioner, 
Degetau), an American library and ped- 
agogical library, each were well started 
with several hundred volumes. An 
American flag was placed upon every 
school house and a map of the United 
States upon the walls of each school. 
Washington’s birthday was observed in 
all the schools with appropriate ceremon- 
ies in 1899 and 1900. Hundreds of photo- 
graphs of American localities, as well as 
lithographs of Washington, Grant and 
McKinley, were distributed to the schools. 
An American school was opened at Ponce 
in which the only instruction was given 
in English. The Society to aid the chil- 
dren of Porto Rico was organized. The 
Society to prevent cruelty to animals was 
reorganized, and a Porto Rican educator 
asked the department to furnish to the 
schools a Spanish translation of ‘‘ Black 
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hibited in all the schools; forty-eight 
native teachers were sent to summer 
schools in the States, seventy-four Amer- 
ican teachers were imported to teach 
English and assist the native teachers in 
learning the American methods of in- 
struction; most of the American teachers 
are still on the island. The native and 
American teaching force was sifted and 
the most incompetent and unworthy got- 
ten rid of. The island was divided into 
sixteen districts, and after great efforts 
and many failures, sixteen fairly compe- 
tent American supervisors were secured, 
who were working well at the close of 
the Military Government, and thirteen of 
the same are still employed. Institutes 
were planned for the summer cof 1899 and 
1900 in each of the sixteen districts. At 
this series, two illustrated lectures with a 
powerful lantern, gave the native teach- 
ers ideas of American History and Amer- 
ican scenery. The sessions were of two 
to five days’ length in each district. Al- 
though a large number of schools were 
open while these institutes were held, yet 
three hundred and seventy-four teachers 
registered, being fifty-four per cent. of 
those engaged during the year. The 
writer has known but a score of teachers 
in a county of four hundred in Pennsyl- 
vania to attend the annual institute, and 
in at least one case in Pennsylvania, the 
institute was closed because so few teach- 
ers came. Prof. Geo. B. Benedict, who 
conducted these institutes, is a graduate 
of a leading American university, and an 
excellent Spanish scholar, familiar with 
the thoughts and customs of the Spanish 
Americans. Of these institutes he reported, 
‘The teachers obtained a better compre- 
hension of the American educational 
system. Many wrong impressions were 
corrected and prejudices removed. Some 
opponents were converted. Many diffi- 
culties were better understood by both 
sides, because discussion revealed the 
difficulties as reviewed from different 
standpoints. Considerable interest was 
awakened in educational matters. The 
teachers now know what educational 
gatherings mean, their motive and aim. 
It will be easy to convene the teachers in 
educational gatherings mext year. A 
desire has been created to become better 
acquainted with teachers’ helps and self- 
improvement. We confidently believe 
that the seed sown in the educational 
gatherings will bear fruit.’’ 

Teachers’ and Superintendents’ con- 
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ventions were held in San Juan. Normal 
aud industrial schools were planned, but 
only the former were opened because of 
the lack of funds, and the impossibility 
of securing teachers who could work in 
both languages. The industrial school 
required by law to be established has not 
yet been opened, after two years of Civil 
Government. 

Routes were opened up for the distri- 
bution of educational supplies. Blank 
forms in two languages were prepared. 
The first women in the public service 
were employed in the school department 
at San Juan. Reports of the system of 
the island under the Spanish and under 
the military government were prepared, 
which will remain the one source of in- 
formation on these periods of the island 
history. 

To accomplish the work above enumer- 
ated in one year’s time after it actually 
commenced required Herculean efforts. 
But this was done in the face of the 
hurricane of August 8, 1899, which de- 
stroyed instantly 2,000 lives, and was 
followed by probably 20,000 deaths as a 
direct result, destroyed all telegraphic 
communication and transportation facili- 
ties on the island for many months. The 
houses which might have been used for 
school-houses were nearly all destroyed 
in the country. The translators and 
publishers of text-books could not fur- 
nish them as fast as they were needed. 
School trustees and teachers, as well as 
the people, could not understand a sys- 
tem so different from that to which they 
had been accustomed. 

To Gen. Guy V. Henry belongs the 
honor of beginning the reform of the 
Porto Rican schools. Gen. Geo. W. 
Davis wisely sustained and continued 
the work, and to Gen. John Eaton belongs 
the great honor of writing the first school 
law of Porto Rico, under which the school 
system of the Spaniards was American- 
ized. Gen. Eaton did not remain to put 
his law into operation. This was done 
by his immediate successors, who, aided 
by the military governor, Gen. Davis, 
introduced such modifications as exper- 
ience showed to be necessary for its 
smooth working. 

The legislature of the island, at its first 
session, adopted a new law, leading fea- 
tures of which had been recommended 
by the military governor, Gen. Geo. W. 
Davis, to the Hon. Secretary of War, in 
his letter of Feb. 26, 1900, in which letter 
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he also recommended an appropriation 
for school houses of $785,000, of which 
sum President McKinley gave $200,000, 
President Clark, in his report on Educa- 
tion in Porto Rico (page 43), recommends 
that the central authority control and 
administer, as the schools of New York 
are administered. 

On May 1, 1900, when the civil gov- 
ernment went into operation, there was 
in Porto Rico an American system of 
schools in as complete and harmonious 
working order as in Massachusetts or 
Pennsylvania. The growth under the 
civil government has been commend- 
able, but the tree was planted, fertilized, 
braced, and had started into vigorous 
growth when the change in administra- 
tion came. 

The military government bore the 
odium of destroying old and long-estab- 
lished customs; of closing the Institute 
and the Girls’ Normal School, the only 
institution of a higher educational char- 
acter in the island; of depriving the 
teachers of their life tenure in their 
schools; of depriving them of their private 
fees; of abolishing the church and the 
annual feast holidays. 

The long, hard, trying work had to be 
done in the dark, when no information 
was immediately obtainable concerning 
the school population, literacy, the most 
natural divisions of the Island for super- 
vising districts, means and routes for 
distributing school supplies, the senti- 
ments of the people in regard to the in- 
troduction of American methods and 
American teachers, so as to illustrate co- 
education, the grading of the schools, etc. 
But the work was accomplished, and the 
educational craft having sailed through 
unknown seas, tossed by tropical storms, 
with an untried and uncertain crew, 
without stars or compass to guide, passed 
safely through into smooth and known 
waters, refitting and having charted the 
waters passed over, shipping such new 
crew aS was necessary, and having 
shortened the unknown seas traversed, 
was by the Military authorities passed 
over to the Civil Government, in com- 
plete sailing condition. 

The educational needs of the island are 
as follows : 

1. Instruction in Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture, until the Island raises its own 
food, and until every peon has his own 
garden, pig, goat and poultry. 

2. Instruction in personal, domestic 
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and municipal Hygiene. This is at 
present of more importance than to know 
how to read and write. 

3. Practical instruction in the specific 
trades in order that every man may be- 
come a producer. They understand how 
to make Panama hats, mats from the 
cocoanut fibre, cigars, and sugar. Every 
natural product should be prepared for 
the consumer before it leaves the island. 
The people need to be taught thrift and 
healthful out-door games. 300,000 chil- 
dren who should be in school are not 
there. The island is too poor to provide 
for them. The National Government 
should turn over for a school fund, all 
the public domain yet remaining on 
the island. This would yield probably 
$1,000,000. There would still be a 
chance for some American of means to 
make the experiment of Americanizing 
the best race in the West Indies. This 
could be done by founding a school fund 
of $5,000,000. The people are intensely 
anxious, and would respond to all efforts 
to aid them. 


— a 


BLIND BOY’S PICTURE BOOK. 





HERE was once a little boy who was 

blind from the very day of his birth. 
He used to look about him in vain for 
the gay birds and the beautiful flowers 
of which his mother told him ; to him it 
was always night. 

But one day he had a wonderful 
dream. He saw an angel hover softly 
into his chamber and draw near his bed, 
saying kindly, ‘‘I have here a beautiful 
picture book which I show to good chil- 
dren in the night time when they are 
sleeping. Would you like to see it, too?’’ 

‘* Ah, dear angel,’’ answered the little 
boy, weeping, ‘‘ you have surely made a 
mistake. I am just a poor blind boy 
who cannot see anything at all, not even 
your beautiful pictures.’’ 

But the angel dried his tears, and 
said: ‘‘ Indeed you can see them just as 
plainly as you see me, and it is for this 
very reason that I come especially to the 
blind children, so that they may see in 
their dreams all the things of which they 
have heard but never seen.’’ 

So saying, the angel sat down by the 
little bed, opened a large, wonderful 
book, and began to show him the pic- 
tures. The blind child laughed for joy, 
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were the very flowers and birds about 
which his mother had told him so often, 
only in the book they were far more beau- 
tiful than he had ever imagined them. 

The kind angel told him, also, the 
most wonderful stories, but before the 
book was half finished she arose, and 
said: ‘‘ Now I must return to heaven, 
for it will soon be morning; but to-mor- 
row night I will come again and you 
shall see the rest of the book.’’ Then 
she disappeared, and all around the blind 
child it was night as before. 

Next morning when his mother came 
to him, the boy told her about the angel 
with the wonderful picture-book. But 
she only looked at him sadly, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ You are ill, my poor little one, 
and to-day you must rest in bed.”’ 

And the child was quite willing to do 
so, for he felt strangely tired. He lay 
very quietly, but many times he laughed 
aloud when he thought of the angel’s 
promise, and waited eagerly for the 
eveniny. 

In the night the angel came again; 
but the mother, watching at her child’s 
bedside, could not see her. She did not 
hear the wonderful stories, but only lis- 
tened to the short breathings of the boy. 

When the blind child had seen the last 
picture, he said entreatingly, ‘‘ Oh, dear 
angel, you will come back again soon, 
and show me more of your wonderful 
pictures? Or have you only this one 
picture book ?’’ 

‘*T have many others,’’ said the angel, 
‘‘and far, far more beautifal than this 
one. I would gladly show them all to 
you, but they are in heaven and I dare 
not bring them totheearth. If you will 
come with me you shal! see them.”’ 

‘*T will go gladly,’’ said the little boy, 
‘but I must first ask my mother and tell 
her where I am going. Come once again, 
to-morrow evening, and take me away 
with you.’’ So the angel promised. 

As soon as. the child awoke he asked 
his mother if he might go to heaven to 
see all the wonderful pictures which the 
angel told him were there. To his sur- 
prise she wept bitterly at first, utterly 
refusing to let him go away from her. 
But he begged so hard that she finally 
said ‘* Yes.”’ 

When it was night once more, the 
angel came for the third time. She 
kissed the little boy on both eyelids and 
said softly, ‘‘ Now look at your dear 





for he could see it all so plainly. There 


mother and say farewell to her.’’ 
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The blind child looked, recognized his 
mother whom he had never seen, and 
smiled lovingly at her. Then the angel 
took him in her arms and flew away with 


him into the sunrise.—/rom German of 


M. Meissner. 


~_ 


““GET WISDOM.” 





‘‘ THE WELL-SPRING OF WISDOM IS AS A 
FLOWING BROOK.”’’ 


(“OLOMON gives us in the book of 
J) Proverbs the best he knows. In this 
book there is much encouragement for 
those who hold that the work of educa- 
tion, in school or out of it, is to have the 
boy and girl grow to maturity in an at- 
mosphere of the best thought—which 
shall determine habit and crystallize into 
character, for ‘‘the thought is the love 
and the love is the life.’’ Good thoughts 
and good things put into the mind of 
youth so as not to be forgotten, shape 
character for men and women and for 
after generations. In the olden time 
when books were few they committed 
much to memory, which we should not 
cease to do now that books are multi- 
plied. Hear the words of the wise man: 

To know wisdom and instruction; to 
perceive the words of understanding; to 
receive the instruction of wisdom, justice 
and judgment and equity; to give subtlety 
to the simple, to the young man knowl- 
edge and discretion. A wise man will 
hear and will increase learning, and a 
man of understanding shall attain unto 
wise counsels; to understand a proverb 
and the interpretation; the words of the 
wise and their dark sayings. 

Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth 
her voice in the streets; she crieth in the 
chief places of concourse, in the openings 
of the gates. In the city she uttereth 
her words, saying, How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity? and the 
scorners delight in their scorning, and 
fools hate knowledge. 

He taught me also, and said unto me, 
Let thine heart retain my words; keep 
my commandments and live. Get wis- 
dom, get understanding; forget it not; 
neither decline from the words of my 
mouth. Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom; and with all thy 
getting get understanding. She shall 
give to thine head an ornament of grace ; 
a crown of glory shall she deliver to thee. 
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Hear, O my son, and receive my sayings ; 
and the years of thy life shall be many. 
Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not 
go; keep her, for she is thy life. 

My son, attend to my words; incline 
thine ear unto my sayings. Let them 
not depart from thine eyes; keep them 
in the midst of thine heart. For they 
are life unto those that find them. 

My son, keep my words, and lay up 
my commandments with thee. Keep my 
commandments and live ; and my law as 
the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon 


thy fingers; write them upon the table 
Say unto Wisdom, Thou 
and understanding thy 


of thy heart. 
art my sister, 
kinsman. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. 
For the merchandise of it is better than 
the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold. She is more pre- 
cious than rubies; and all things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared unto 
her. Length of days is in her right 
hand; and in her left hand riches and 
honor. Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace. She is 
a tree of life to them that lay hold upon 
her ; and happy is every one that retain- 
eth her. The Lord by wisdom hath 
founded the earth; by understanding 
hath he established the heavens. 

The words of a man’s mouth are as 
deep waters, and the well-spring of wis- 
dom as a flowing brook. The heart of 
the prudent getteth knowledge; and the 
ear of the wise seeketh knowledge. The 
excellency of knowledge is that wisdom 
giveth life to them that haveit. A man’s 
wisdom maketh his face to shine; and 
the boldness of his face shall be changed. 

He that getteth wisdom loveth his own 
soul ; and he that keepeth understanding 
shall find good. There is gold, and a 
multitude of rubies; but the lips of 
knowledge are a precious jewel. 

Bow down thine ear and hear the 
words of the wise, and apply thine heart 
unto knowledge. For it is a pleasant 
thing if thou keep them within thee; 
they shall withal be fitted to thy lips. 
That thy trust may be on the Lord I 
have made known to thee this day, even 
to thee. Have I not written to thee 
excellent things in counsels and knowl- 
edge, that I might make thee know the 
certainty of the words of truth? 

Buy the truth and sell it not ; also wis- 
dom and instruction and understanding. 
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The father of the righteous shall greatly 
rejoice; and he that begetteth a wise 
child shall have joy of him. Thy father 
and thy mother shall be glad, and she 
that bare thee shall rejoice. 

Iron sharpenetb iron, so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend. 


> 


MEN AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


HE following article from Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan’s new paper, Zhe Commoner, 
will be read with interest as evidence of 
the attitude of ali broad, earnest, sincere 
men toward their children. These are 
examples of men in public position. The 
number of similar cases in the great ranks 
of middle life is indeed very large, but 
nowhere near what it should be. Surely 
with such examples fathers should never 
have hesitancy nor lack the spirit to take 
equal interest, pride, pleasure and profit 
in their offspring. 

‘‘The new district attorney for the 
city of New York, in an interview with 
a newspaper reporter, said of children : 

“**When I am not working, there’s 
nothing I’d rather do than spend the 
time with them, entering into their 
thoughts and watching the development 
of their minds. Children are wonderful 
beings!’”’ 

“Commenting upon this, the New 
York World adds: 

‘* “The Czar of all the Russias has made 
it a point to spend three hours a day with 
his children. Thomas Jefferson's hap- 
piest hours were spent in working and 
playing with his children and grand- 
children. Charles Dickens found his 
best recreation in the same way. Abra- 
ham Lincoln soothed the anxieties of 
war days by romping with his boys in the 
White House. And New England’s 
grand old man, Edward Everett Hale, 
has kept young in spite of a long life of 
hard public labor by cultivating the 
society of his children and their children. 
Wherever, indeed, you find a truly wise 
father you will discover him taking and 
giving benefits in loving, studying and 
appreciating his children.’ 

‘“* Keeping close to the children is not 
only a fatherly duty, but it is a valuable 
privilege to the busy man. Not all of 
the responsibility for the rearing of the 
little ones rests upon the mother, although 
it is true the burden is usually shifted to 
her shoulders. But the father can at 
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least set a good example to his little 
ones, and, when seeking rest from the 
cares of his business, he can aid in their 
training, and at the same time obtain 
profitable relaxation for himself. 

‘‘The man who, seeing so much insin- 
cerity in the world, has become a pes- 
simist, will be brought back to his moor- 
ings by cultivating the society of little 
children. There he will find sincerity; 
there he will find friendship; there he 
will find truth. And it is not too much 
to say that no man is so well educated 
that he cannot learn from little children 
something that will improve his mind; 
no man is so good that he cannot obtain 
from little children something that will 
make him better. The good father 
should be a companion to his children, 
not only in order that he may assist in 
their training, but also that he himself 
may be benefited by the association.’’ 


oe 


EDUCATION, AN EMANCIPATOR., 


Lig is power enough going to 
waste to do all the manual labor re- 


quired for the sustenance and comfort of 


mankind. Education is preparing man- 
kind to seize and direct the forces of 
nature, and thereby escape the drudgery 
of toil. Thomas Edison, when asked, 
““What do you think of the Keely 
motor?’’ replied: ‘‘I have never seen 
it, so I have no opinion about it. But 
all the results he is said to have obtained 
can be got from compressed air. All the 
air in this room can be condensed into a 
liquid that could be carried in a filbert 
shell, and its explosive force would be 
tremendous. Skillfully released and re- 
constructed, it would move a great ma- 
chine.’’ 

In reply to the question, ‘‘ When 
motive power gets to be four times as 
cheap as it is, Mr. Edison, what will be- 
come of the laboring man?’”’ ‘“ He will 
be enriched by it. Machinery will be 
his slave. See how machinery has mul- 
tiplied in the last fifty years. Asa direct 
result workingmen get double the wages 
they did then, and the necessities of life 
cost only half as much. In other words, 
a hand-worker can to-day buy four times 
as much with ten hours of work as his 
father could fifty years ago. For the 
first time in fifty years a skilled mechanic 
can buy a barrel of flour with a single 
day’s labor. The machinery in the 
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United States represents the labor of a 
thousand million men, or fifty times as 


much labor as that of all the men in the | 


country. When motive power is still 
further cheapened—say in another gen- 
eration—I believe that the unskilled 
laborer, if sober and industrious, can 
have a house of his own, and a horse and 
carriage and a library and a piano. It is 
terrible stupidity that leads some labor- 
ing men to suppose that machinery is 
their foe. It is the thing that gives them 
independence and even freedom. With- 
out machinery society would drift into 
the condition of master and slave; the 
multiplication of machinery means for 
every worker more food, better clothes, 
better house and less work. In fact, I 


believe that the indefinite increase of 
machinery is going to solve what people 
call ‘the labor question’—that is, the 
desire of hand-workers to get a bigger 
slice of the margin of profit.’’ 


STORY OF SCHOOL MISTRESS. 


E was, indeed, woefully ignorant. 
He could not read, and had no idea 
of arithmetic or spelling. But he was 
anxious to learn. He knew so many 
things about nature, and could tell all 
about the animal life of the surrounding 
hills, that the other boys looked up to 
him, notwithstanding his ignorance. He 
had finely developed muscles, and plainly 
intimated one day that he could take 
care of himself if necessary, ‘‘I wont be 
run over by nobody,’’ he said. 

In time I introduced system into the 
school. We made the best of everything, 
and if we did not have what we wanted 
we were satisfied with what we could get. 
My interest in Thad grew from day to 
day; he was so original and quaint. I 
went home with him one evening, and 
afterward felt sorrier for him than I ever 
did before. His home was a wretched 
little log cabin, built on the rocky hill- 
side. He had no brothers or sisters. 
His father did little but smoke, eat, sleep, 
and complain about his ‘‘ hard luck.’’ 
Mrs. Wicks was an untidy, sleepy look- 
ing woman, who also smoked a pipe. 
After a call of half an hour, I felt that 
Thad had spoken honestly when he said 
that he ‘‘ hadn’t had a show.’’ 

After that visit, I tried to be kinder 
than ever to him, and felt sorry when I 
Saw him look at the neat suits of the 
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other boys, and then at his own untidy, 
neglected garments. One day Thad did 
not come to school. He did not come 
for two days. Then he appeared, very 
sober in face and manner. 

‘* Why were you not here yesterday ?”’ 


| I said. 


‘‘Had to go to a buryin’,’’ he replied. 

** Indeed, whose, may I ask ?’’ 

‘*Pap’s,’’ was the brief answer. 

His head bent over his book and I saw 
tears in his eyes. 

A day or two after that he said to me, 
** Pap had some real good streaks; I miss 
him terrible.’’ 

Four weeks later Thad missed another 
day at school. 

‘* You were not here yesterday,’’ I said. 

‘* No, ma’am; had to go to a weddin, 
—ma’s.’’ ° 

Some of the larger pupils laughed 
aloud. Thad’s gray eyes flashed, and 
there was a sudden silence in the room. 


_ > 


A PEDAGOGIC LITANY. 

From teachers who do not take several 
educational] journals. 

From teachers who forget their youth. 

From teachers who call curiosity cuss- 
edness. 

From teachers who have lost (or never 
had) faith in God and little children. 

From teachers whose work is merely 
thought out, but never felt out. 

From teachers whose zeal is not above 
refrigerator temperature. 

From teachers who see another’s pros- 
perity through green spectacles. 

From teachers who tell themselves 
that the needs of their pupils are propor- 
tional to their salaries. 

From teachers whose thunder is not 
preceded by lightning. 

From teachers whose voices have but 
one key and but one inflection. 

From teachers who take off their hats 
in their own presence. 

From teachers who are threshing last 
year’s straw (and damning the harvest). 

From teachers whose vocabulary does 
not contain good will, good digestion, 
system, professional courtesy, ‘‘ My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,’’ and unification. 

From teachers whose units of measure 
are not authorized by reason nor common 
sense. 

From teachers who sit and shiver in 
their own shadow. 
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From teachers who affirm that ‘‘ morn- 
ing exercises’’ are unnecessary; that 
‘rest periods ’’’ consume too much time; 
that ‘‘America’’ is worn threadbare; 
that the daily display of our country’s 
flag renders it too common. 

From the teachers who behold the 
Stars and Stripes without a quicker pulse 
and a more erect spinal column. 

Good Lord, deliver us.—V. Y. Educa- 
tion. 


THE ‘‘ BEST” TEACHER. 


LL educational questions finally come 

round to this: The personality of the 
teacher. A teacher of originality, of tact, 
of sympathy, of brains, can succeed in 
spite of methods, and text-books, and 
courses of study, and heartless, mechani- 
cal supervision. ‘There are few men or 
women who cannot single out one teacher 
and say ‘‘ That was my best teacher; that 
was the one who gave me real inspiration, 
who helped to make me what I am.’’ 
God pity the one who never had a best 
teacher; who never came in contact with 
one good strong personality; one man or 
woman witb heart and brains combined 
in proper ratio; one person who could see 
farther than to-day or to-morrow. The 
best teachers are invariably those who 
are good instructors, plus; who look into 
boys’ and girls’ hearts and read them; 
who know when to urge and when to 
keep silent ; who care less about being 
good teachers than about being men and 
women of power. There is no recipe by 
which these teachers may be made. They 
have good eyes, good voices, merry tem- 
peraments, gentle manners, tact, adapt- 
ability, power; but these are only mani- 
festations of that indefinable something, 
the very soul, perhaps, that distinguishes 
these from the common herd. These truly 
are born, not made. And fortunate the 
pupil who comes in contact with such, 
for the influence of one of these is worth 
a score of the ordinary sort. 

You who are teaching, go back to your 
best teacher; study his or her peculiari- 
ties, try to locate the source of power, 
and though it may be denied you to do 
his work, you can find much to make 
your own better, not in copying his per- 
sonality, but in developing your own. 
In the school-room each must work out 
his own salvation. The worst of all fail- 
ures are those who come laden with ready- 
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made methods and attempt to fit them to 
a promiscuous school. Be yourself, but 
be all the Lord made possible. There 
was much to fit the teacher in that saying 
of Matt in ‘*‘ The De Willoughby Claim.”’ 
‘“'When the Lord turns a person out to be 
a fool he has to de a fool; but he don’t 
need to be any bigger a fool than he got 
ter.’’— Western Teaeher. 


> 


THE LION AND THE LARK. 

N a pretty meadow where the most 

beautiful flowers grew, where the bees 
and the butterflies hummed happily from 
blossom to blossom, and the birds sang 
sweetly to their nested darlings and to 
the wide world, a lark had built her nest 
in a thick tuft of grass, She made the 
outside of dry, wiry grass, but she chose 
the finest and softest blades for its lining. 
She covered the nest carefully, and built 
a little hidden way to it so that no one 
might find the five white eggs therein 
that were her treasures. 

One day when the five white eggs had 
changed to five very little larks, a proud 
old lion, who had a home in the neigh- 
boring wood, came forth to walk in the 
meadow that belonged to the flowers and 
the bees and the butterflies and the birds. 
He walked very haughtily, and shook 
his great mane and waved his slender 
tail, as if to say, ‘‘ Behold, the king of 
the beasts is taking his morning walk!’’ 
As he walked on, the lark saw that her 
nest lay in his path, and that he was 
about to tread upon it. ‘‘O mighty 
lion,’’ said the lark, in her sweetest tones, 
‘‘you are very large and strong. Have 
pity on a weak bird and her helpless 
nestlings, and spare my precious nest.’’ 
But the lion replied, haughtily, ‘‘ Your 
nest is in my way. Why should 7/ step 
aside for you ?’’ And he trod with his 
great paw upon the nest, and crushed it 
with the little birds within it. 

Then the poor lark, crying piteously, 
flew up and up towards heaven. ‘‘ Dear 
God,’’ she cried, ‘‘ who made the meadow 
and the sunshine, and taught me to love 
and protect my little ones, behold how 
feeble is my strength against the lion’s. 
See how he has abused the power and 
the strength that you have given him. I 
cry to you to punish him.”’ 

The cries of the poor lark were carried 
far and wide by the pitying winds, and 
the birds and the insects gathered to 
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comfort her. Among them all came the 
falcon and a swarm of gnats. The falcon 
said to the poor lark, *‘ You cry for pun- 
ishment upon the lion who has misused 
his strength. He shall be punished. 
He shall learn that the power of the 
humblest creatures is greater than his 
own.’’ Then he said to the gnats, 
** Seek the lion in his lair, and torment 
him. Bite him about the eyes until you 
blind him. Then I will swoop down 
and tear his flesh with my talons.’’ The 
gnats gladly obeyed the falcon, and the 
lion was so tormented by the gnats and 
so torn by the falcon that he died. 

It is a beautiful thing to be strong, but 
we must use our strength to help those 
who are weaker than ourselves, and not 
to ill-treat them.— Canadian Teacher. 








““MASTER, FOREVER!”’ 


WHAT THE WIDE-AWAKE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL-BOY ADMIRES IN HIS 
TEACHER. 


TT°HE lack of business methods in some 
of our work is enough to forever 


f withhold the confidence of a wide-awake 
| : boy, who believes in keeping up with the 
» times, and he will not confide in us sim- 
4 ply because he doubts our ability to help 
rt him. We may theorize, systematize, and 
f perhaps agonize in our efforts to hold 
, him, while if we would businessize we 
r would appeal to him. He knows that 
s habits of life in school would not be toler- 
y ated by any successful business man, and 
S, he despises our neglect, indifference or 
re ignorance, as he may view our delin- 
ss quency. If any of you think that a boy 
” wants an easy life at school, that he ex- 
“ar pects us to be ever on the alert to interest 
ep him, and that he contemplates leaving 
is school every time he is crossed in his pur- 
it » poses, then you do not know the class of 
boys with whom I have an acquaintance. 
ly; He wants something, is willing to work 
sar for it, and if he can’t get it in school will 
ow go elsewhere, and I think he is perfectly 
yve } justified in the going. 
ow The boy admires a master in any line 
1’S. } of work, especially one who is able to 
und master him. He likes to be directed, but 
I — above everything else he hates to be 
} bagged. Keen insight into his disposi- 
ied tion, good judgment, quick, decisive ac- 
and ) tion, and a final settlement of differences 





in a masterly way, will do more to secure 
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his good will than all the bickering and 
compromising we may be able to devise. 
The teacher who insists upon his meeting 
his obligations like a man will do much 
to cultivate in him self-respect, and will 
secure an influence over him that will 
continue long after his school days are 
passed.— Supt. J. E. Stout, Towa. 


>_> 


SOMETHING ABOUT DUST. 

\ “DUSTY ’’ ocean highway sounds 
l almost incredible. Yet those who 
are familiar with sailing ships know that 
no matter how carefully the decks may 
be washed down in the morning, and 
how little work of any kind may be done 
during the day, nevertheless, if the decks 
are not swept at nightfall, an enormous 
quantity of dust will quickly collect. Of 
course, on the modern “‘liner’’ the burn- 
ing of hundreds of tons of cual every 
twenty-four hours, and the myriads of 
footfalls daily, would account for a con- 
siderable accumulation of dust, but on a 
‘‘wind-jammer,’’ manned with a dozen 
hands or less, no such dust-producing 
agencies are at work. And yet the re- 
cords of sailing-ships show that they col- 
lect more sea-dust than does a steamer, 
which is probably accounted for by the 
fact that while the dust-laden smoke 
blows clear of the steamer, the large area 
of canvas spread by the sailer acts as a 
dust collector. 

We are taught by astronomers and 
other investigators of physical phenomena 
that our atmosphere is filled with what 
is known as ‘‘star-dust,’’ which is con- 
stantly being precipitated upon the sur- 
face of the earth. The reader has seen 
meteors flash across the sky, making a 
path of brilliant light, and then disappear. 
Where do they go? 

You may also have noticed, after a 
fall of snow in the country, away out in 
the fields, distant from the smoke of 
chimneys, and in the early morning, that 
numerous black particles, sometimes al- 
most giving a dark hue to the snow, are 
visible. This mystery is not one of the 
ocean alone by any means 

When these small, heavenly visitors, 
which we call ‘‘shooting stars’’ or me- 
teors, come in contact with our atmo- 
sphere they meet with a resistance that 
engenders heat, which becomes so intense 
that the organic matterisconsumed. The 
larger the body, of course, the less liable 
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it is to be destroyed before reaching the 
surface of the earth. Therefore, scarcely 
a year passes without some large meteors 
being found, their outer surface fused by 
the abnormal heat to which they have 
been subjected. 

When we remember that myriads of 
these bodies, large and small, are con- 
stantly ‘‘bombarding’’ us from the 
realms of space night and day, and that 
most of them are pulverized before they 
reach our planet, the dust mystery is 
easily explained. 

An insignificant meteor may make a 
big gleam of light in the evening, but in 
the day-time it shows no light at all- 
yet it leaves the record of its visit in the 
shape of dust. With the knowledge of 
facts outlined as above one need not won- 
der at the presence of dust on land or 
sea.— The Mariner. 


+ 


THE DANGERS. 





HE following story from the Primary 
School illustrates very forcibly one of 
the dangers in teaching the little ones. 
‘* Little six-year-old Robbie was ready 
for his first day at school. He was a 
farmer’s boy, and as he lived about three 
miles from the city school, he was to ride 
with the older pupils, who were usually 
taken from their suburban homes by the 
city barge. 

**Robbie’s heart was full of golden an- 
ticipations when he left home that morn- 
ing. Alas! when he returned at evening 
there was leaden dullness in their place. 
School had not proven that intensely in- 
teresting place that little Robbie had ex- 
pected. But why? 

‘*Miss Frazer, the teacher, had been 
teaching the children the word cow that 
morning, and she had done everything 
she knew how to impress the word, the 
word, the word, the picture, the attributes 
of the animal upon the minds of the little 
ones. But never once did she ask one of 
the children what he or she knew about 
the cow, and there was the little farmer 
lad running over with the knowledge of 
the subject. 

‘*The next morning when Robbie’s 
class was called, all came out but Robbie. 
Miss Frazer called, ‘Robbie, come out 
with the others.’ ‘I don’t want to come,’ 
was the unexpected reply. ‘ Why not?’ 
said the surprised teacher. The answer 


came with contemptuous frankness, ‘ Be- 
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cause I’ve heard all I want to about that 
old cow.’ 

“Tt is doubtful if much arguing or ex- 
plaining by a superintendent could have 
brought home to Miss Frazer’s heart such 
a lesson as did that childish complaint. 

‘‘She pondered the lesson well, and 
since that time has tried very hard to re- 
sist that temptation that so often besets a 
teacher—to look upon children’s minds 
as sO many empty vessels into which the 
water of truth is to be poured, and so 
stored up for use.”’ 


> 


BABIES IN DOWN. 


BY A. A. BRIGHAM. 








REAL, live, fluffy chick, twenty-four 
l hours from the shell! What could 
be prettier? Three weeks we have waited 
for the eggs to hatch; now our patience 
is rewarded with a dozen downy baby 
chicks. How modest they are as they 
peep out from under the mother-hen! 
What pretty little heads and tiny bills 
they have! What bright eyes and how 
quickly they move! 

Do not disturb Mrs. Biddy while her 
eggs are hatching, for she may get ex- 
cited and crush some of the newly-hatched 
chicks under her feet. They are not yet 
strong enough to look out for themselves. 
The mother-hen is not usually in a hurry 
to leave the nest, and the little fledglings 
will not need food until the day after 
hatching. At first she takes them only 
short distances and makes frequent stops. 
The little chicks prefer to stay much of 
the time for the first two days safely and 
snugly under the mother’s wings. When 
on the move her sharp eyes detect the 
bright little pieces of gravel and the seeds 
on the ground or among the grass, and 
the little chicks soon learn to imitate the 
mother-hen in picking them up. What 
a clucking she makes when she finds a 
bug or a worm, and what a race and 
scramble there is to decide which chick 
shall have the dainty morsel ! 

If hatched in an incubator the little 
feathered orphans can be easily watched 
during the first day of their lives. It is 
interesting to study their peculiar ways 
through the glass door of the hatching 
machine. Soon after freeing themselves 
from the shell the motherless midgets 
usually manage to tumble from the egg- 
tray to the space below, and after drying 
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off they seek the light at the door. It is 
a pretty sight to see them, all nestling 
together, lined up behind the glass. 
Their necks are not strong at first, and 
they lay their heads on one side or rest 
with their bills on the floor, sleeping like 
tired soldiers after a hard struggle or a 
long, wearisome march. One would al- 
most believe the little fellows were dead, 
but a slight noise quickly brings up the 
heads, with eyes open and body alert. 
The only care they need for twenty-four 
hours after hatching is to be kept warm. 
They spend their time in taking naps and 
in making trips about the incubator, occa- 
sionally chirping to keep up their cour- 
age. The second day of life they show 
more activity ; you will find them peck- 
ing at any small, bright objects within 
reach of their bills. It is then time to 
begin feeding them grains of coarse quartz 
sand. Strange food, you will say, for a 
tiny baby chick, but he needs these stones 
for his grist-mill or gizzard, where he 
grinds the seeds that he swallows. 

It is now time to take the chicks from 
the incubator and place them in care of 
a broody hen or in an artificial brooder. 
Several kinds of wooden stepmothers are 
on the market but some of them are very 
unkind, for as usually run they prove 
death-traps for little chicks. Ifthe chicks 
do not have the care of the mother-hen 
they must have the motherly care of a 
person who is very much interested in 
their welfare and who will take great 
pains to keep them comfortable and 
happy. In the small board brooders a 
lamp is used to warm the hover where 
the chicks nestle. Our friend, the Biolo- 
gist, keeps the chicks warm by setting a 
pail of hot water in the hover. If the 
pail only had feathers and could cluck, it 
would make a model mother. The chicks 
must be kept warminsome way. While 
they are little they like to eat often. If 
you will scatter cracked wheat, pinhead 
oatmeal, broken rice or cracked corn in 
the chaff or sand on the brooder-floor, 
the little waifs will make the dust fly in 
their eager search for the grains. Throw 
in a few shreds of meat or hang up a head 
of lettuce just out of reach, and see what 
a lively time the creatures will have. 

The pretty down with which a chick is 
at first covered gradually gives place to 
little feathers. On some kinds the feath- 
ers develop very rapidly. Leghorn 
chicks, especially, show their wing- 
feathers when only two or three days old. 
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Tail-feathers soon begin to grow on the 
pullet-chicks. Then they begin to look 
funny enough and not one-half so pretty 
as they did at first with their soft, downy 
clothing. Sometimes they get very dirty, 
for they like to wallow in the dust when 
the sun is shining. It is laughable to 
see them scratching, kicking and rubbing 
the fine, dry dust into their downy coats. 
They enjoy their dust-bath immensely. 

Did you ever see a hen on sixteen legs? 
If not, be on the watch for such a sight 
when a shower comes up suddenly. You 
may discover Mrs. Biddy under a bush 
or tree, with her wings widely spread, 
apparently standing on countless little 
yellow legs. If you laugh out loud you 
will dispel the illusion, for out from under 
the mother’s dry breast-feathers will pop 
one head and then another, and you will 
see that the legs and feet have a lively 
connection with these bright-eyed little 
fellows. When the shower is over the 
hen and her chicks will go scooting about 
after the angleworms that have come to 
the surface of the ground. How they 
pull when two chicks get hold of the 
same worm! If they stretch it till it 
breaks there is an exhibit of quick, 
double - back - chicken -somersaults well 
worth your while to see. Chicken char- 
acter is a good study. I wish that every 
boy and girl might have a chance at some 
time to own and care for a flock of little 
chicks in order to study their ways.— 
The Nature Guard, Rhode Island College, 
Kingston, R. J. 


—____. > 
INSPIRATION AT COLLEGE. 
BY W. W. DAVIS. 
|* is exhilarating to stand on a college 
campus and think of the illustrious 
men who have passed their lives in the 
institution, or to meet those who are 
studying there to-day. We have often 
felt with Longfellow: 
All houses wherein men have 
And died are haunted houses. 
Old Dr. Johnson had the same senti- 
ment: ‘‘ That man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force on 
the plains of Marathon, or whose piety 
does not grow warmer amid the ruins of 
Iona.’’ 
What pilgrimages are made to the 
haunts of Luther and Shakespeare, Burns 
and Scott! Next to the pleasure of see- 
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ing a great man is the privilege of seeing | 


his birthplace, the home where he lived, 
the tomb where he is buried. 

The dead are no longer there, but their 
genius animates the spot. On Mars Hill 
we call up the apostle Paul; at Stoke- 
Pogis we summon the gentle poet of the 
Elegy ; at Marshfield the majestic form 
of Webster. The ghosts of Johnson and 
Burke, Milton and Macaulay, Dickens 
and Thackeray, hover about the streets 
of London. The Lake country breathes 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wesalute 
the sceptered sovereigns whose spirits 
rule us from their urns. 

Around me I behold, 
Wherever these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 

So we feel as we tread the grounds of 
an old university. Not the lawns and 
flower beds, not the gray cloisters or ivy- 
grown walls, not the museums and libra- 
ries, not the dim chapels or gay banquet- 
ing halls, excite our admiration, awaken 
our enthusiasm, so much as the thought 
of the master minds that once illumined 
and pervaded these storied chambers. 
What memories at Cambridge of Newton, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth; at Oxford of 
Addison, Wesley, Gladstone. 

As the young English lad goes from 
Rugby or Eton to these ancient universi- 
ties he must be dull indeed not to be 
stirred to a career of noble emulation. 
’Tis sweet to remember! I would not forego 
The charm which the past o’er the present can 

throw. 

Our older American colleges have a 
similar charm of historic association. 
What traditions of Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow at Bowdoin; of Agassiz and Gray 
at Harvard; of Silliman and Dana at 
Yale; of Webster and Choate at Dart- 
mouth; of McCosh and the Alexanders 
at Princeton; Nott at Union; Anthon at 
Columbia; Parks at Andover! 

These traditions of famous men are a 
rich legacy to any institution. But still 
more inspiring is the magnetism of the 
living teacher. Faraday’s lectures on 
electricity in London, Blackie’s Greek 
room in Edinburgh, were always thronged 
with admiring students. How many of 
our naturalists received their impulse 
from Agassiz at Cambridge and Peni- 
kese? Garfield felt the power of Mark 
Hopkins at Williams; Maria Mitchell 
gave a charm to astronomy at Vassar; 
Alexander was the pupil of Aristotle, and 
Plato was the disciple of Socrates. 
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Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 
Happy the young student who is privi- 
leged to enter upon a course of study at 
some venerable school whose heroic pres- 
tige beckons to high endeavor, and whose 
living instructors fill the heart with a 
generous enthusiasm for learning and for 
life.— Sterling Ev. Gazette. 


TEACHER’S ALPHABET. 


A TEACHER who has forgotten how he 
felt as a child, lacks an essential for a 
good disciplinarian. 

Because a child is slow, we must not 
count him dull. Slow boys and girls 
have made quick men and women. 

Children soon learn to wait for the 
‘‘thunder clap.’’ Never, then, begin by 
trying to startle a class into attention. 
Attention thus gained is not healthy. 

Do not make tug-boats of yourself to 
‘‘pull’’ your pupils through the wave. 
Act as a rudder to ‘‘guide’’ them. If 
patient, the storm will soon pass. 

Every teacher who succeeds in awaken- 
ing a desire for better things in a young 
scapegrace, deserves more praise than a 

thousand hearers of lessons.’’ 

Faith, love, courage, patience, sym- 
pathy, self-control, enthusiasm and com- 
mon sense are the avenues that lead to 
the children’s hearts. 

Good, hard-working, conscientious, 
progressive, enthusiastic teachers must 
never hope to receive their reward in this 
world. 

Hundreds of teachers (?) go to their 
class rooms every day who are as unfit 
for their work as a snail for rapid transit. 

It is much easier to teach by note than 
to train and develop the mind. For this 
reason many cry down the new method 
and cling to the old, 

Just as well to practice medicine with 
no knowledge of physiology as to teach 
with no knowledge of the child one is 
teaching. 

Know as much of the home life of 
your pupil as possible. It will often help 
you to get hold of the bad boy to know 
his bad father. 

Let every child have access to the 
school library. Lending the books to 
only those who obtain high rank is bad. 
Often the ones who need the books most 
never get them. 

Many children who are full of anima- 
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tion, life, fun and happiness are made to 
hate school and books because their 
teachers do not take the time or trouble 
to study their dispositions. 

Never get out of patience with a slow 
pupil if you desire to keep him patient. 
Never laugh at him unless you desire to 
wound his feelings. 

Opportunities are often given teachers 
which they fail to see. Heaven lead us 
all to feel thy power, Opportunity, and 
teach us how to rightly use it. 

Professional teaching can only be done 
by professional teachers. Professional 
teachers are those who take time to pre- 
pare themselves for the work. 

Question, then name the pupil who is 
to recite; all will then give attention, not 
knowing who may be called to answer 
the question. 

Read of Laura Bridgeman, Helen 
Keller, or the boy Salvanus, and tell me 
if we, who have the five senses with 
which to work, dare assert there is a 
child in our charge whose understanding 
we cannot reach. 

Some of our brightest pupils may be- 
come useless members of society unless 
you teach them how to apply what they 
learn. (I once saw a pig pass a good 
examination in reading. ) 

There should be almost as many 
methods as there are pupils. ‘‘'Tis they 
who with all are just the same, more often 
than their pupils are to blame.’’ 

Unless a child is taught to govern him- 
self in the school-house and school yard, 
pray, where is he to be taught? His 
employer cannot be expected to hire some 
one to watch that he does his duty. 

Very few teachers stop to think that 
the ‘‘ dull boy’’ is only slow because he 
is deaf or near-sighted. Test any case 
you may have to see if this is not true. 

What credit is due a teacher who grad- 
uates a bright, intelligent boy with a 
high standing? Scarcely any. Such a 
child will learn if shut up in a room by 
himself. 

Xenophon, when a young man, had 
charge of an army of ten thousand men. 
He owed his success to his faithful, patient 
teacher Socrates. 

Young teachers are apt to look for 
immediate results, and think if they see 
or hear no improvement in their pupils 
that none has been made. Your influence 
is life long; let it be for good. 

Zeal, rightly applied by a teacher in her 
class-room work, is a better disciplinarian 
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than a thousand rattans in the hands of 


as many “‘living’’ automatons. The 
teacher who deserves credit is he who 
awaken the sleepy mind—he who reaches 
that which others have failed to reach. 
—Canada Teacher. 


VOCAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
BY CARL MATZ, 

ee many years vocal music, this 

daughter of heaven, has been an ill- 
treated foster-child in our school-rooms, 
and we hail with delight the growing 
tendency of our time to lift it out of the 
low estimation in which it is held and 
put itin that position which is its lawful 
and natural right. When we consider 
that it is almost the only subject besides 
drawing which treats the zesthetic side of 
the child’s nature, we can only wonder 
why our prominent educators could have 
overlooked a study which isso closely con- 
nected with the study of poetry, history, 
geography; which gives the teacher 
the best opportunity to enliven his class 
when dullness and languor appear. 

If we teach vocal music, let us teach it 
just as carefully, just as systematically, 
as we do the other branches. This 
makes it necessary first of all that the 
teachers themselves should have a good 
working knowledge of the subject. Vocal 
music in the public school is a branch of 
music standing wholly by itself. The 
teacher, especially in the lower grades, 
does not need to be an expert in the art 
of singing, although he must know the 
rudiments firmly. He or she must be 
able to sing pure intervals, must under- 
stand the compass and force of a child’s 
voice, and should have studied the 
system of elementary exercises so much 
that he is enabled to form his or her own 
system as required by the circumstances 
of their own classes. Would that all our 
Normal Schools considered this subject 
more closely, and filled the positions of 
instructor in vocal music with the same 
care as in the other branches. 

The male voice, being an octave lower 
than the child's voice, is no good guide 
for children, especially for boys of more 
advanced classes, as they too often try to 
imitate the low tones of the teacher and 
so get down where they can do no sing- 
ing whatever. The boy’s voice possesses 
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a beauty, if trained aright, which repays 
greatly the labor of treating it fairly. 
As a help for the male teacher or for the 
teacher who is not able to conduct with 
the voice, we would always advise the 
use of the violin. Its tones lie in the 
same pitch as the child’s voice. It 
enables the teacher to give the correct 
third in the exercises, which is always 
flat in piano or organ, owing to its scale 
construction. It permits of easy expres- 
sion of the varying force of tone. It is 
easily handled, and permits an erect pos- 


ture of the teacher, so that he can better | 


overlook his classes. It is by no means 


| is only a partial truth. 


necessary that the teacher should be an | 


expert on this instrument, but he should 
be able to play intervals pure, and play 
with ease the necessary songs and exer- 
cises. This does not by any means say 
that any violinist can teach vocal music 
in the school-room. Just as little can he 
do this as a great vocal soloist who 
knows no more than the special training 
he has received in voice culture. 

There is little reason why nearly every 
teacher in this broad land should not 
successfully handle the subject of vocal 
music in his or her class. ‘Teachers, if 
you wish to find out how much your 
children love vocal music—a love inborn 
in every child, refining every nature— 
give it a fair trial, be astonished and 
convinced. 

What has made the German nation a 
singing nation? Theschoolmaster. You 
hear them sing at their work and in eve- 
ning twilight after the hard work of the 
day isended. The German congregation 
always sings as a whole at its worship. 
Its soldiers rush into battle with a song, 
and they thank God in a hymn after a 
hard-won victory, 


THE TEACHERS’ BURDEN. 


BY JOHN G. WRIGHT, 
Principal Girls’ High School, New York Cits 


HIS insistence upon professionalism is 
the battle cry of our modern educators. 
The teacher of the secondary school must 
heed the spirit of the times and be will- 
ing to know the last thought in connec- 
tion with his profession, although much 
the greater part of what has been written 
about the science of education has no 
bearing upon his special work, and not 
a little of it is confessedly valueless. It 
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is the conviction of Rosencranz that the 
treatises written upon education abound 
more in shallowness than any other liter- 
ature. Professor William James candidly 
tells us that there is no new psychology 
worthy the name, and that to know psy- 
chology is no guarantee that we shall be 


good teachers. The principles underly- 
ing other professions, like that of the law, 
are reasonably fixed and reliable. Not 
so with pedagogy. There seem to be but 
few general principles of pedagogy that 
writers and thinkers accept with anything 
like unanimity. The doctrine of interest 
Herbert Spencer 
gives his assent to this doctrine, claiming 
that all true study should be pleasant, a 
principle which another eminent writer 
upon education calls nonsense. To 
neglect the principle of ‘‘ work for work’s 
sake’’ is to disregard experience. 
Methods in education must be various. 
As in the case of the sick the same 
remedy acts differently on different peo- 
ple, so the same method, in the hands of 


different teachers, may act variously, 
especially when applied to different 
pupils. The cold bath which cured 


Augustus killed Marcellus. St. Augus- 
tine says: ‘‘A golden key which does 
not fit the lock is useless, a wooden one 
which does is everything.’’ There is a 
surprising disagreement among educators 
regarding the cultivation of the memory. 
Rousseau would not try to cultivate it at 
all. Comenius thought writing an aid to 
memory. Radestock thought it harmful 
to memory. Another high authority 
says there is no such thing as a general 
strengthening of the memory. Neither 
Plato nor Rousseau would allow a child 
to see a book before its twelfth year, a 
point at which President Eliot would 
have a child half educated in book learn- 


ing. Writers upon education have their 
‘‘devil’s moments,’’ when they utter 
things too absurd for belief. The prin- 


ciple that inductive examination must 
precede a rule will, with reason, be greatly 
restricted in practice. 

Whatever philosophical principles are 
laid down for the guidance of teachers, 
expediency will insist upon deviation 
from them. How true it is that the only 
perfect teachers are those who do not 
teach! Good teachers are rarely known 
to boast of their skill. Thoreau tells of 
clergymen who always spoke of God as 
if they had a monopoly of the subject. A 
similar remark applies to some writers 
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and lecturers upon education. Educa- 
tional reformers reach the height of pre- 
sumption in assuming that until the 
revelations of the present century all 
education can have been hardly other 
than bad. ‘‘ To bea radical,’’ said Gar- 
field, ‘‘ without being a fool, is a matter 
of no small difficulty.’’ It is discourag- 
ing, and at the same time humiliating, to 
have not only the most liberal among 
psychologists, but even some of the radi- 


cals among the new educationists, con- . 


fess that as yet the science of education 
makes no pretension to exactness. 

The vital question is, after all, the suc- 
cessful putting of principles into opera- 
tion. Schools taught by teachers who 
have had no professional training are said 
reproachfully to be wonderfully alike. 
May not the allegation lie quite as justly 
against schools conducted under a regimé 
of scientific principles ? Rigid uniformity 
in giving instructions is, indeed, unde- 
sirable. Much of what is written upon 
the subject of education implies that the 
teacher is to deal with a single pupil, 
while, in fact, he is expected to be ade- 
quate for developing all the faculties of 
many and dissimilar ones. 

Much of the philosophy of education 
breaks down, because the teacher has to 
deal with large numbers. For the poor 
schoolmaster art is long indeed. He is 
in a measure responsible for the physical, 
moral and intellectual growth of his 
pupils. He is expected to be a psychol- 
ogist, and to understand culture epochs. 
No wonder that in his human weakness 
he at times despairs and, to escape from 
such a complication of knowledge, de- 
cides at length to fall back upon the 
philosophy of the unconscious and be 
classed as ‘‘a teacher by the grace of 
God.’’ The true test of teaching is said 
to be, not how the master teaches, but 
how the pupil learns. There is the dull 
and unresponsive mind of the pupil which 
thwarts the best efforts. How gladly 
would one, if he could, adopt the plan of 
Confucius, and teach only the bright 
pupils. 

There is danger that the modern de- 
mand for professional training may be- 
come so strong as to be prejudicial to 
general academic culture. It is to be 
hoped that the next reform cry will be in 
the direction of thorough special scholar- 
ship. When a progressive teacher asks 
advice as to which of two courses he shall 
pursue in taking up summer school work, 
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whether the choice shall be pedagogy or 
the special subject he is to teach, the 
choice must be for a knowledge of the 
special subject and how to teach it. To 
take a portion of the regular college 
course for pedagogical study is nothing 
less than robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
There is danger in prolonging the period 
of preparation for the work of teaching 
until too late for the best interest of the 
teacher. Those who defer teaching until 
a late period, lack something which an 
earlier experience gives. 

If we judge by results, some teachers 
succeed by very left-handed methods, but 
methods it would be very disastrous to 
disturb. The best there is in the best 
teachers is an indescribable originality, 
and whatever those in authority may do, 
it will be the part of unwisdom to cripple 
this native faculty by imposing upon it 
too many rules and limitations. 

No one has yet defined satisfactorily 
the superfluous in education. The useful 
is eternally to be set against the cultural 
and disciplinary. For complete mental 
living, when the mind is stored with rich 
and varied knowledge, no intellectual 
acquisition is valueless, nothing unclean. 
There are periodic spasms in regard to 
what should be a part of an education, 
and when the spasm is on, woe to him 
who questions its validity. For a teacher 
to question these whims, when once they 
gain sway, is to be temporarily damned. 

In the midst of the surprising contra- 
dictions of familiar pedagogical princi- 
ples, some satisfaction will be found in 
the enumeration of a few such principles 
which meet little or no dissent. Of such 
are the following: The teacher must be 
truthful; must have hope, patience, deci- 
sion, dignity and tact; must attend to 
details and have foresight; must never 
ask questions he cannot answer himself; 
must not go too fast in teaching, for 
** you cannot teach a boy anv faster than 
he can learn;’’ must never accept an 
ungrammatical answer, nor sneer at a 
wrong one. It is an epigrammatic re- 
mark of Rodestock that to be tiresome is 
the greatest crime of the instructor. 

To be a teacher of the highest order is 
to be one having these five possessions: 
special native gifts, general academic 
culture, knowledge of special subject, 


experience and professional training. As 
estimated by some one, ninety-nine per 
cent. of Patti’s success as a singer has 
been due to her natural voice, and on'y 
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one per cent. to cultivation. Of the best 
teachers, it might consistently be said 
that only one per cent. of their success is 
due to professional training, while equip- 
ment by nature, experience, and general 
and special culture are accountable for 
ninety-nine per cent. How and when to 
obtain these essentials, except the gifts 
of nature, which, like grace, must come 
from on high, in what degree each is to 
be emphasized, and how to accomplish all 
this without deferring actual experience 
in teaching beyond the age when the 
teacher is best moulded for school govern- 
ment and didactic skill—the solution of 
these questions, hitherto unsolved, is no 
small part of the teacher’s burden.—NVew 
York Education. 
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THE CHILDREN. 


CHARLES DICKINSON, 





BY 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last; 

Of love that my heart will remember, 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


Oh, my heart grows as weak as a woman's, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild 
Oh! there’s nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child. 


They are idols of hearts and of households 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes 
Oh! those truants from home and 
heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild; 
And I know how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 


from 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 

I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
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Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod, 
I have taught them the goodness of knowl- 

edge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them from breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 

My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more; 

Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 
That met me each morn at the door! 

I shall miss the good-nights and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 

The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at evening, 
Their song in the school and the street; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tread of their delicate feet; 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And death says, ‘‘ Theschoolis dismissed!’ 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed. 


as) 


A GOOD SCHOOL AND ITS 
PRODUCTS. 


BY H. H. SHEERLEY. 

S' )ME days ago I was in a neighboring 
.) county. I met an old acquaintance 
and we were exchanging confidences. 
Our talk fell into the line of what some 
communities seemed to be able to do for 
themselves, and what some of them 
seemed not to appreciate as worth doing. 
We talked of factories and wholesale 
houses and public enterprises, and finally 
came down to the magic influence pos- 
sessed by some public schools, and how 
some communities seemed to be so rich 
in the boys and girls that make a name 
and a place for themselves. He told me 
this story, and it impressed me so much 
that I give it to the reader who has had 
the patience to think with, as it is a 
lesson every school district can well 
afford to learn. 

‘There is a little school near one of 
the second-class cities in this State which 
has had a remarkable record. It isin 
the centre of a farming community, not 
noted for wealth, nor for fine houses, nor 
for a chance to do great material things, 
but which has yet seut out a remarkably 
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This community has had but two chief | 
objects: good morals among the youth, | 
and a good school for their instruction. 
The people of this school district have 
employed a superior teacher, one of the 
very best they could get, for many years. 
They have never cheapened their school 
in hard times, as they preferred to sacri- 
fice elsewhere, if it was necessary, and 
they have had results that are worth 
being heralded abroad for the informa- 
tion of all communities that desire to 
build for the future. From this school 
have come in the past fifteen years a large 
number of the most substantial business 
men of the city near by; from it has come 
a percentage of professional men who are 
now at work in that and other cities; 
from here has come a large number of 
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women that have made their mark in 
social, home and cultured life of that 
part of the country. The roll-call of the 
old daily registers of this school is a 
revelation to the hearer, as one by one it 
proceeds, giving indications of the aston- 
ishing careers they have begun or they 
have already accomplished. They are 
in almost every case leading farmers, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
contractors and housekeepers, influential 
in the county and the state, far beyond 
their share, so far as equality of numbers 
should permit ; and holding this remark- 
able prestige because their parents saw 
fit to invest for their children in intelli- 
gence, industry and character, even at 
large expenditures and with much sacri- 
fice.’’—/owa Normal Monthly. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


I wlll not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/ohn Ruskin. 


Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 

-Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon histomb. 


‘THE fifty-third meeting of the Pennsyl- 

vania State Educational Association 
will be held at Pittsburg, convening July 
2d for a three days’ session. It will bea 
great meeting in a world-famous business 
centre, which is well described by Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton, Chairman of the En- 
rolling Committee, in his article else- 
where upon the ‘‘State of Allegheny.’’ 
The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will hold its annual 
meeting in Pittsburg during the same 
week. The National Educational Asso- 
ciation will be in session at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, during the next week, and 
Pittsburg is on the way to that National 
gathering of teachers. The official bulle- 





tin of the Pittsburg meeting has just 
been issued by Prof. H. B. Twitmyer, of 
the Knoxville High School, and presents 
an excellent programme, with much 
other matter, including the constitution 
and by-laws of the Association. The 
teachers, directors and superintendents 
from all parts of Pennsylvania should be 
largely represented at this meeting. It 
is an opportunity to visit this great city 
under very favorable circumstances, and 
to see and hear much that may be remem- 
bered with pleasure and profit for a life- 
time. Superintendents Andrews, Mor- 
row and Hamilton are a unique commit- 
tee, and they have done and are doing a 
grand work of preparation. The first 
meeting of the Association we attended 
in Pittsburg was in 1855. When we re- 
call the city as it was nearly fifty years 
ago, and read what Supt. Hamilton says 
of it now, and know that he “talks by 
the book,’’ it seems ‘‘a thousand years 
since then.’’ The sessions were heid in the 
Third Ward school, the enrollment was 
143, forty of whom were from Pittsburg 
and Allegheny county, including Andrew 
3urtt, Robert Curry, James Thompsoz 
and John Logan. Prof. Wm. V. Davis, 
principal of the Lancaster High School, 
was presiding officer. There were twenty 
members enrolled from Lancaster, among 
them Thomas H. Burrowes and Jas. P. 
Wickersham. There were four from 
Philadelphia, including William Roberts. 
Prof. John F. Stoddard was down from 
Wayn2? county, and the brothers A. M. 
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Gow and J. L. Gow came in from Wash- 
ington. The live question of the ses- 
sions, as we find the proceedings reported 
in Volume 4, of Zhe Pennsylvania School 


Journal (September, 1855), was the es- 


tablishment of Normal Schools. It was 
a good meeting, with practical result, 
but nearly all who were there have long 
since gone over ‘‘ to the majority.’’ For 
each one who was present in 1855, there 
will be fifteen to twenty enrolled for 1902. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 

9:30 A. M.—Music—By the Association, led 
by Professors Robert M. Martin and William 
M. Davis. 

Devotional Services—Rev. H. H. Marlin, 
Fourth United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. J. O. Brown, 
City Recorder; W. H. McKelvy, M. D., Presi- 
dent Central Board of Education; Samuel 
Andrews, City Superintendent of Schools. 

Responses—Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., Principal 
Indiana State Normal; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, 
Steelton; Dr. Henry T. Spangler, President 
Ursinus College, Collegeville. 

Music—'‘‘ The Holy City ’’ 
Miss Frank Huntley. 

Paper—Supervision, (a) ‘“‘ From the Superin- 
tendent’s Point of View,’’ Supt. W. L. Greene, 
Dubois. (6) ‘‘From the Teacher’s Point of 
View,’’ Principal W. M. Pierce, Ridgway. 

Discussion—Supt. H. C. Missimer, Erie; 
Supt. N. P. Kinsley, Franklin; Supt. J. Anson 
Wright, Bedford County. 

Paper—‘‘ Weak Points that Need Attention,’’ 
Dr. T. B. Noss, Principal State Normal School, 
California. 

Discussion—Dr. Daniel Fleisher, Supt. Co- 
lumbia; Supt. Charles Lose, Williamsport; Supt. 
Henry S. Wertz, Blair County; Principal C. E. 
Dickey, Avalon. 

Music ‘Dost Thou Know That 
Land ’’ (Thomas), Miss Frank Huntley. 

8 p. M.—President’s Address—Dr. J. R. 
Flickinger, Principal State Normal 
Lock Haven. 

Music —‘‘ Romeo e Guilietta 
Frank Huntley. 

Address—‘' The Teacher a Force in Civiliza- 
tion,’’ Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O 
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9:30 A. M.—Music—“ America,’’ Audiet 

Devotional Exercises— Rev. E. M. Bowman, 
Pastor of Calvary Presbyterian Church, Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

Music—(@) ‘‘ Praise Thou the Lord 
‘‘The Rataplan,’’ Pupils of Mt. Washington 
Schools. 

Paper—‘‘ English in the Primary, Secondary, 
and Higher Grades,’’ Prof. Thos. C. Blaisdell, 


Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburg 
Discussion—Supt. George Howell, Scranton; 
Prof. H. J. Rose, Sewickley ; Supt. John W. 
Griffith, Nanticoke. 
Paper—‘‘ The Place of the Library in Educa- 
tion ,’’ Miss Margaret C. Zillafro, Ardmore. 
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Paper ‘“* Centralization of Township 
Schools,’’ Prof. R. S. Macnamee, Chester 
County. 


Discussion—-Supt. W. W. Ulerich, Westmore- 
land County; Supt. Thos. Morrison, Erie 
County; Principal C. G. Cleaver, Lock Haven. 


Address Summer Schools,’’ Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer. 
Music—By Pupils of Mt. Washington Schools: 


z) ‘* Welcome to Spring;’’ (4) ‘* The Fairies;”’ 
c) ‘‘ Hail, Happy Day.’’ 

Paper—‘‘ Odds and Ends of School Work,”’ 
Mrs. Harriet Kemp, Allegheny. 

Paper—Geography and Nature Study, Miss 
Nannie Mackrell, Pittsburg. 

Discussion—Dr. A. E. Maltby, Principal 
Slippery Rock Normal School; Prof. Justin 
Roddy, Millersville Normal School. 

8 Pp. M.— Music—‘‘ Roberto, Otuche Adoro” 
Meyerbeer), Miss Frank Huntley. 

Address — ‘‘The Educational Problem in 
Porto Rico,’’ Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Music. 

FRIDAY, JULY 4. 


9:30 A. M.— Music—The music for this session 
will be furnished by the pupils of the Etna 
Schools, under the direction of the Supervisor 
of Music, Prof. A. L. Fillmore. 

Devotional Services— Rev. T. N. Boyle, 
Presiding Elder, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Crafton, Pa. 

Paper—‘‘ Should the Provisional Certificate 
be Granted to any Teacher for More than Three 
Successive Terms?’’ Supt. J. M. Berkey, Johns- 
town. 

Discussion — Supt. W. A. Beer, 
County; Supt. Frank P. Hopper, 
County. 


Clarion 
Luzerne 


DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2D. 


The Round Table Conferences will be held 
in the different rooms at the North School 
suilding, located on Duquesne Way, between 
7th and Sth Streets, as designated by Superin- 
tendent Samuel Andrews. 

2:30 P. M.—Department of Child Study.— 
President, Dr. Henry H. Goddard, West Ches- 
ter Normal School; Secretary, Prof. W. W 
Deatrick, Keystone Normal School. 

Paper—Miss Edith Mansfield, Indiana Nor- 
mal School. 

‘‘ What One Teacher Can Do”’ 
K. Walters, Avondale. 

Discussion of Papers. Reports of Work Don« 
in Different Localities. Business. 

Depariment of County Supervision.— Presi 
dent, Supt, G. W. Moore, Chester County 
Secretary, Supt. O. C. Gortner, Juniata County. 

‘The Provisional Certificate ’’—Supt. W. G 
Ladds, Venango County. 

Discussion—Supt. F. R. Hall, Washingtor 
County; Supt. Thomas M. Stewart, Lawrenc« 
County; Supt. Jas. S. Fruit, Mercer County. 

Address— Dr. George Edward Reed, President 
of Dickinson College. 

Conference on Kindergarten. Chairman 
Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, Supt. of Free Kinde: 
garten Association, Johnstown, Pa. 

‘‘The Kindergarten in the Public Schools, 


Prof. Frank 
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Why ?’’—Charles B. Gilbert, Supt. of Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. Discussion. 

Department of Nature Study.—President, 
Prof. G. C. Watson, State College, Pa.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Gertrude Barber, Reading, Pa. 

‘* Some Phases of Nature Study ’’—Dr. Albert 
E. Maltby, Principal Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 

‘* Practical Nature Study in Graded Schools, 
Under Existing Conditions’? —H. J. Rose, 
Principal of Schools, Sewickley, Pa. 

‘‘Some Practical Suggestions for Presenting 
Nature Study to Small Children ’’—Mrs. Letitia 
P. Wilson, Johnstown, Pa. 

‘*Nature Study in the 
School Grounds.”’ 

‘* A Love of Nature on the Part of the Teacher, 
a Requisite for Good Work.”’ 

Conference on Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion.—Chairman, Dr. Isaac Kettler, President 
of Grove City College. 

Discussion—‘‘Ideals of Education.’’—Rev. 
W. P. Johnston, President of Geneva College; 
Rev. R. G. Ferguson, D. D., President of West- 
minster College; Rev. W. H. Crawford, D. D., 
President of Allegheny College. 

Conference on Manual Training.—Chairman, 
Prof. C. B. Connelley, Allegheny, Pa. 

‘Manual Training and Its Educational 
Value ’’—C. B. Connelley, Allegheny, Pa. 

Discussion—Mr. Daniel Upton, Director of 
Manual Training, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. D. W 
McKenney, Director of Manual Training, 
Homestead, Pa. 

Round Table on Compulsory Attendance.— 
Chairman, Edgar A. Singer, Ph. D., Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

(a) ‘‘The Purpose and the Necessity of Com- 
pulsory Attendance Laws’’—Dr. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(6) ‘**The General Provisions and Scope of 
the Attendance Act of July, 1901 ’’—Dr. L. S. 
Shimmell, Harrisburg, Pa. 

c) ‘Attendance Officers: Their Duties and 
Their Powers. Should They Be Tinder the 
Direction of City, Borough and Township 
Superintendents, or Under Boards of School 
Directors?’’—Charles Reisfar, Secretary Board 
of Education, Pittsburg, Pa. 

d) ‘“*Special Schools: For Children Back- 
ward, Neglected, Irregular in Attendance, or 
Truant. Should They Be Connected With or 
Separate From Regular Schools? Should 
Manual Training form a Prominent Part of the 
Curriculum of Such Schools? ’’—G. W. Gerwig, 
Secretary of Board of Sckool Controllers, 
Allegheny, Pa.; Principal W. S. Bryan, Car- 
negie, Pa. 

e) ‘‘ Parental Schools—For Chronic Irregu- 
lar Attendants, Truants and Incorrigible Pupils. 
Should They Be Established and Conducted 
Under Municipal, or Under State Authority 
and Control ?’’—Supt. H. F. Brooks, McKees- 
port, Pa., Supt. J. C. Kendall, Homestead, Pa. 

General Discussion — Each speaker five 
minutes—Supt. J. M. Reed, Dravosburg, Pa.; 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa., Supt, A. 
G. C. Smith, Delaware County; Supt. H. C. 
Missimer, Erie, Pa. 


HOTEL ARRAGEMENTS. 


Improvement of 


_ The following arrangements have been made 
tor the accommodation of members of the 
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Association : Monongahela House (Headquar- 
ters), Smithfield and Water streets, American 
plan, rooms, single $3.00 to $4.50 and $2.50 to 
$4.00 double. Hotel Schenley, Fifth Ave., 
European plan, $2.00 and upwards Hotel 
Duquesne, European plan, $1.50 per day and 
upwards, Smithfield St. Hotel Lincoln, Penn 
Ave., European plan, $1.50 per day and up- 
wards. Hotel Henry, Fifth Ave., European 
plan, $1.50 and upwards perday. Hotel Ander- 


son, American plan, $3.00 to $500 per day. 
Seventh Ave. Hotel, American plan, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50 per day. St. Charles Hotel, American 
plan, $2.00 and $2.50 per day Victoria Hotel, 
European plan, $1.00 and upwards per day. 
The Griswold, $1.00 per day and upwards. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Arrangements have been made with the lead- 
ing railroads of the State to furnish transporta- 


tion to those attending the Association at two 
cents a mile, on card orders. Tickets to be 
good going, from Jun th to July 4th, and 
returning, to July Sth, Ig02. C orders can 
be obtained by address Supt. Samuel An- 
drews, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburg, 
enclosing stamp Full information asto routes, 
time tables, etc., can be had from the ticket 
agents throughout the state. Orders for cards 


should be sent in as early as possible. 


= 


FIFTY-FIRST VOLUME. 
THE Fiftieth Volume of Zhe School 
| Journal is completed with the present 
number. It comprises over six hundred 
pages, and contains the full record for the 
year of State educational meetings and 
official matter, with much besides that is 
interesting, suggestive, and helpful. 
Many Directors and Teachers, who are 
doing what they can, think its monthly 
visits helpful to them in many ways. 
Superintendents tell us that it is best 
known in the best school districts. We 
are pleased to think this may be true. 

Our Fifty-first volume will begin with 
the issue for July. The present is the 
606th issue—twelve numbers to the year, 
the first volume eighteen numbers—since 
January, 1852, when Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes began its publication. The 
Journal published by Dr. John S. Hart, a 
short time before, lived but a single year. 
This has lasted for fifty years. There 
are many who say, ‘‘ Continue the record 
for another fifty years.’’ We earnestly 
hope this may be done. But it is not for 
us to do, nor can we pass it on to any 
heir-at-law. We trust that, in the provi- 
dence of God, good men may carry for- 
ward the work—doing it still better as 
time goes on—and round out this hun- 
dred years of unbroken educational record 
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for Pennsylvania, which, as it stands for 
the past fifty years, is unmatched by 
any other State in the Union. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


HE recent elections for filling the 

office of superintendent brought some 
surprises. Several good men were de- 
feated by reason of their fidelity to duty. 
In many cases appreciation of faithful 
services was shown both by a re-election 
and by an increase of salary. 

A very large majority of those now in 
office were re-elected. In our cities and 
boroughs, and in our most progressive 
counties, people do not believe in rotation 
in office as a sound principle of school 
administration. They believe in the 
value of that knowledge of details which 
comes from experience. Schools can not 
flourish if the policy by which they are 
managed is changed at intervals of three 
or six years. Such changes, except when 
they are made imperative by the demands 
of progress, waste the money of the tax- 
payers and the time and effort of pupils 
and teachers. 

At the head of the list of superintend- 
ents who are distinguished by length of 
service stands W. W. Cottingham, of 
Easton. In point of service, he has been 
superintendent of one municipality longe 
than any other superintendent in the 
United States. Next to him are men 
like John Morrow, of Allegheny City, 
Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny County, 
Geo. W. Weiss, of Schuylkill, R. F. 
Hoffecker, of Montgomery, M. J. Brecht, 
of Lancaster, D. H. Gardner, of York, 


L. A. Foose, of Harrisburg, J. M. Cough- 


lin, of Wilkesbarre, J. K. Gotwals, of 
Norristown, and D. S. Keith, of Altoona. 

It is also worth while to note increases 
of salary. The salary of Supt. Andrews 
was raised from $4,000 to $5,000, that of 
Supt. Hopper, of Luzerne, from $2,500 to 
$4,000, and that of Supt. Ulerich, of West- 
moreland, from $2,500 to $3,500. An in- 
crease of $500 was made in Chester, Dau- 
phin, Harrisburg, Scranton, and of $529 
in Fayette. Other increases amount to 
several hundred dollars per year. The 
total number of increases exceeds fifty. 
More than forty superintendents now re- 
ceive two thousand dollars and upwards. 
So far as money is an index of progress, 
these figures augur well for the future of 
our school system. 
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Mifflin township, in Allegheny county, 
abolished the office of township superin- 
tendent, and its schools return to the 
oversight of the County Superintendent. 
Coatesville for the first time elected a 
superintendent of its own. 

Those in charge of a school system can 
follow a vigorous policy of doing nothing. 
In such an event the superintendent does 
not earn his salary. There is sometimes 
a vast difference between what a man gets 
and what heearns. Often men earn more 
than they get and the public does not 
recognize the fact. The attention to de- 
tails, painstaking care in directing the 
work of others, skill in managing men 
and women, and earnest thought in the 
solution of new school problems and con- 
ditions, involve an expenditure of thought 
and mental energy which if expended in 
commerce and the mechanic arts, would 
bring an income of many thousands of 
dollars. Expert skill and knowledge de- 
serve high compensation in every depart- 
ment of human activity. 


‘STATE OF ALLEGHENY.” 


> local arrangements for the State 
[A Educational Association which meets 
in Pittsburg, July 2d, 3d and 4th, have 
been completed, and a most profitable 
and enjoyable time is anticipated. The 
executive committee, through the man- 
agement of Mr. H. B. Twitmyer, of the 
Knoxville High School, has issued a very 
neat and attractive official bulletin, con- 
taining an excellent programme that, we 
believe, will prove both interesting and 
instructive. 

A very large attendance of the teachers 
in and around Pittsburg is expected, and 
we trust our educational friends through- 
out the state will not forget to add their 
part to the success of the meeting by their 
interest and their presence. At present 
writing 1200 teachers are enrolled, and 
we confidently expect the membership 
this year to exceed that of last. 

A visit to the world’s industrial centre 
on this occasion would prove most inter- 
esting. Pittsburg is a great city; great 
by virtue of her business prosperity, her 
proverbial industry, her commercial su- 
premacy, her inexhaustible resources in 
coal, oil, gas and other minerals, and in 
the pluck and energy of her people. Her 
rivers are roofed with bridges, her hills 
are bored with tunnels, and her grimy 
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clouds are pierced with sky-scrapers. She 
is to-day the undisputed American centre 
of the world’s coal, oil, iron, steel, coke, 
glass, tin and electrical industries. More 
tonnage, river and railway, originates in 
Pittsburg annually than in any other city 
on the continent. In 1895 it amounted 
to 1,504,036 car-loads, while that of Chi- 
cago was 514,769, and that of Philadel- 
phia, 1,233,485. 

In 1892, Pennsylvania produced 46 per 
cent. of the pig iron, 57 per cent. of the 
Bessemer steel, 54 per cent. of the rolled 
iron, 62 per cent. of all rails and 69 per 
cent. of the total output of plates and 
sheets; and most of this came from our 
27 blast furnaces and our 63 rolling mills. 
Since that date our mills have in many 
cases doubled their capacity. In this 
workshop of the nations the visitor may 
see the largest Bessemer steel plant, the 
largest crucible steel plant, the largest 
pressed steel car works, the largest plate 
glass works, the largest armor plate mill, 
the largest tube works, the largest cork 
factory, the largest pickle factory, the 
largest glass chimney factory, the largest 
air-brake works, the largest manufactory 
of glass table ware, and the largest and 
best equipped shops for making electrical 
machinery in the world. All this sounds, 
no doubt, like the greatest-on-earth circus 
advertisements, but the facts cannot be 
controverted. Surely a visit to this 
record-breaking hive of industry will be 
full of interest to the teachers of the Com- 
monwealth. 

We make one-half the plate glass and 
one-fourth the window glass produced 
in the United States. The Pittsburg 
district produces three-fourths of the en- 
tire oil output with seven-eighths of the 
total value. We make of steel rails 
enough to build eighteen miles of track 
daily, and our factories can annually 
supply every family in the Union with 
five lamp chimneys and six bottles each, 
and with individual drinking glasses. 
Come and see us; examine our indus- 
tries, visit our great mills, and carry 
away with you a scene more wonderful 
than any fiction of the Arabian Nights. 

But we have things beautiful as well 
as useful. Our eight public parks con- 
tain 874 acres. Our largest and finest 
are Schenley with 500, and Highland 
with 250 acres. For rugged beauty and 
natural scenery Schenley is said to be 
without a rival in the Uuited States. 
To these have teen added all that the 
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good taste and judgment of the landscape 
gardener can supply. 

From the top of Mt. Washington, Mt. 
Oliver, Duquesne Heights, or any of the 
rampart-like hills that nature has thrown 
around the city, the enchanted visitor 
may look down 400 feet upon a scene of 
smoke, energy and industry that is un- 
rivalled. At night when the shadows 
fall, and the ebon veil is studded with 
stars, the view is one of surpassing 
beauty. You seem to see two star-girt 
firmaments, one far above and one far 
below. For myriads of lights pierce the 
gloom and look heavenward, like islands 
of light in the sea of darkness, duplicated 
and reflected in the silent waters of the 
three rivers at your feet. No one can 
fail to be moved by a sight at once so 
rare and so entrancingly beautiful. 

Then, too, we have our great educa- 
tional institutions, of interest to the vis- 
itor. For we do our part in keeping the 
brain-pan of the nation bright. Our 
numerous public schools, our manual 
training schools, and our twenty-two high 
schools rank among the best. These 
reach the masses, while the Western Uni- 
versity, the West Penn Medical School, 
the Theological Seminaries, the Pennsy]- 
vania College for Women, the Holy Ghost 
College, the School of Pharmacy, the 
Allegheny Observatory, the School for 
Deaf Mutes, the Carnegie Art Gallery, 
Library and Museum, the Pittsburg and 
the Shady Side Academies, the Park In- 
stitute, Duff’s College and Iron City 
Commercial Schools, and Mr. Carnegie’s 
proposed Polytechnic School—all indicate 
the great interest of our people in second- 
ary and higher education. We care for 
the poor, the helpless, the lame, the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb in our fifty- 
eight benevolent institutions, and we 
carry the culture and the news of the 
world in almost every language to our 
people in seventy-one papers and peri- 
odicals. 

We trust that on this occasion a large 
number of the friends of education in the 
Commonwealth will visit our great city, 
examine our splendid institutions, inspect 
our wizard-like mills, drink in the rustic 
beauty of our parks, enjoy the hospitality 
of our people, and above all raise and in- 
spire us by their sympathy and compan- 
ionship. 


SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Chairman of -:nrolling Committee, 
Braddock, May 15, 1902. 
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EPHRATA MONUMENT. 


SOLDIER DEAD OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 
—ADDRESS OF SENATOR STOBER. 


GOOD work, too long deferred, has 

just been completed at Ephrata, 
in Lancaster county, in the erection of a 
noble shaft of Quincy granite to the 
memory of Revolutionary patriots who 
were wounded at the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, September 11, 1777. Five hundred 
sick and wounded men were removed to 
this place a few days after the battle, of 
whom more than two hundred died and 
were buried in nameless graves. When 
Francis R. Shunk was governor of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1845, he signed the charter 
of the Ephrata Memorial Association. 
A thousand dollars or more were collected 
and the work was begun, only to be left 
unfinished when the funds were ex- 
hausted. The corner-stone was laid in 
1845, on the anniversary of the battle. 
There was a military display, and ad- 
dresses by men of reputation were deliv- 
ered. That was nearly sixty years ago. 
Almost every man and woman then pres- 
ent has passed away. But one charter 
member of the Association is now living, 
Mr. Jeremiah Mohler, of Ephrata, who 
is the president of the society, and who 
has lived to see at last a stately granite 
shaft mark this sacred spot. Ephrata is 
richer, Lancaster county is richer, the 
state and the nation are the richer for 
this memorial to the heroic dead. 

The monument was fittingly dedicated 
on Thursday, May ist, 1902. The day 
was ushered in by the firing of cannon. 
There was an imposing military display. 
The weather was perfect and the crowd 
great, one of the largest ever seen in the 
county. The opening ceremonies were 
conducted by Mr. Mohler, the venerable 
president. After prayer by Rev. John S. 
King, Mr. A. F. Hostetter, of the Lan- 
caster Bar, was introduced as Chairman, 
and the formal ceremony of unveiling 
was performed by Miss Helen Carter, of 
Ephrata, who is a great-granddaughter 
of Colonel Wright, of Revolutionary 
fame, a former resident of Ephrata. 

Governor Stone was given a great 
ovation. He congratulated the people 
on the consummation of their cherished 
hopes, and paid an eloquent tribute to 
the faithful and patriotic people who had 
made the day possible. President Mohler 
made a brief acknowledgment of the 
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Governor’s congratulations, and, after 
music by the band, Hon. J. A. Stober, 
Senator from Lancaster County, who 
wrote the bill making this appropriation, 
and to whose patriotic vigilance and un- 
tiring effort it is mainly due, was intro- 
duced and delivered the historical ad- 
dress, from which we take the following 
paragraphs: 

Among the troops who moved promptly 
to join the army of Washington were the 
Lancaster county battalions of Colonel 
Alexander Lowry, Colonel James Watson 
and Colonel Philip Greenawalt. All these 
fought well and were commended for their 
bravery in the battles which occurred soon 
afterwards at Brandywine, Germantown 
and Monmouth, and, for all we know, the 
dust of some of them may be mingled with 
the soil on which this monument stands. 

In 1732, John Conrad Beisel, who was 
born in Eberbach, Germany, advocating the 
doctrine of celibacy and the seventh day of 
the week as the proper day of rest and 
religious worship, founded at Ephrata the 
German Religious Society or Church of 
Seventh-Day Baptists. They were a non- 
resisting society, yet always loyal to the 
American cause. In 1735, the monastic 
system was inaugurated, celibacy advocated, 
the brethren and sisters separated, and the 
society increased and flourished to such an 
extent that in 1737 they numbered over two 
hundred members and were possessed of 
more than three hundred acres of land on 
the banks of the Cocalico. By their indus- 
try, thrift and frugality they accomplished 
much. We find that in 1741 they had 
erected and were possessed of a grist-mill, 
saw mill, fulling-mill, oil-mill, paper-mill, 
and many monastic buildings, among them 
Kader, the house cf worship, and Zion, the 
brother house, both afterwards converted 
into hospitals. 

In 1740, a Sabbath-school was established 
by Ludwig Hacker, one of the society, but 
the members became so interested in this 
school, and so arduous in their religious 
devotions in consequence thereof, that they 
neglected their secular or industrial duties, 
and the school had to be discontinued. Is 
it not plausible that this was the first Sab- 
bath-schoolinthe world? In1742,asinging 
school was organized. All the hymns were 
composed and set to music by the members. 
Many of these hymns, as written by the 
sisters, are still in existence. In the same 
year, the famous printing press now in the 
Historical Society in Philadelphia was ob- 
tained. From this press were printed not 
less than forty-three different books, written 
and compiled by these people, as well as a 
large amount of Continental money. Here 


the Declaration of Independence was trans- 
lated into seven languages by Peter Miller, 
printed on this press, and distributed to 
different nations. 

By the aid of the excellent paper manu- 
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factory, Peter Miller was enabled to furnish 


Washington at times with | suitable 
for cartridges. In 1777, Colonel Bartram 
Galbraith, finding the continental army 
short of paper for making cartridges, sent 
men to the Ephrata paper mill for paper, 
but finding none, the printing office was 
searched, and discovering there a great 
number of printed sheets of the Bible, three 
wagon loads were siezed, and this sacred 
ammunition was soon afterwards fired into 
the lines of the British foe at Brandywine 
and Germantown. No wonder that the 
cause was finally triumphant. i 

Here among these pious peopie these sol- 
diers were treated and nursed by the sisters. 
But death soon claimed its victims. Upon 
the first sad event the corpse was borne in 
military order to an open field on Mount 
Zion (the sacred spot we now occupy), and 
buried according to military regulations, 
one of their number delivering a eulogy or 
sermon. But soon death followed death in 
such quick succession that all rites and 
formalities had to be abandoned, and about 
two hundred were interred in a spot here 
about one hundred feet square. .. . 

The Society of Seventh-Day Baptists at 
the time the soldiers were brought to 
Ephrata took upon themselves the whole 
burden of their maintenance and all ex- 
penses consequent upon their burial, freely 
opened their doors to receive them, kindly 
proffered their substance for their support, 
and finally appropriated the ground for their 
last resting place, without accepting a 
single farthing as remuneration—pure, dis- 
interested charity and patriotism, which 
could only have arisen from the thought 
that their country’s necessities were greater 
than theirown. Herein this hallowed spot 
were buried the remains of these martyr 
dead, their resting place marked by a board 
(still in possession of the Monument Asso- 
ciation) with the inscription in German 
‘‘Here ruhen die gebeine fiel soldaten.’’ 
Thus they remained until in 1843, when a 
spirit of patriotism was aroused among the 
citizens of Ephrata by a Fourth of July ora- 
tion delivered by George W. McElroy, Esq., 
of Lancaster. A committee, with Hon. 
Joseph Konigmacher at its head, was ap- 
pointed to collect funds for the purpose of 
erecting a suitable monument over their re- 
mains. One thousand dollars was subscribed 
and collected, among the contributors being 
such honored and noted men as Thaddeus 
Stevens, James Buchanan, Judges Lewis 
and Hayes, and many other prominent citi- 
zens of Lancaster county. 

About ten years since, the question of 
completing the monument was again agi- 
tated. Camp No. 227, Patriotic Sons of 
\merica, cleared the ground. The Asso- 
ciation was reorganized. Demonstrations 
were held annually on the eleventh day of 
September, or Patriots’ Day. The Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania was appealed to for 
iid time and again. The Congress of the 
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United States was importuned for an appro- 
priation. But all appeals were in vain. 
Yet the Association never wavered in its 
determination. The public press of the 
country kept the matter before the people. 
The Daughters of the Revolution gave their 
aid and assistance. The sacred ground was 
secured from the church for the considera- 
tion of one dollar, virtually a gift. 

Thus matters progressed until in the early 
part of the session of the Legislature of 1901 
a bill making an appropriation of $5,000 to 
the Ephrata Monument Association was 
introduced in the Senate, and passed unani- 
mously by both branches of the Legislature 
as a result of the united efforts of all the mem- 
bers of the House and Senate from Lancaster 
county. Said bill received the approval of 
His Excellency, Governor William A. Stone, 
and became a law enacted. The result is 
visible in the magnificent and beautiful 
shaft now marking the resting place of the 
patriotic dead sleeping under its shadow. 
Sweet be theirsleep! Unfading their glory! 
Imperishable their fame! 

The stones composin 
historic in themselves, having been brought 
from the cradle where liberty reared its 
breed of free-born men, Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, taken out of the Quincy granite quar- 
ries, located on land once owned by John 
Adams, the second President of the United 
States. From these quarries the granite 
was taken of which the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment is built. The first railroad in the 
United States was built to convey these 
stones to tide-water, a distance of three 
miles. These quarries and real estate adja- 
cent were given by John Quincy Adams, the 
sixth President of the United States, to the 
city of Quincy in trust for the maintenance 
of the Adams Academy, an institution of 
learning wherein only native-born children 
can enter. From these quarries is visible 
to the naked eye the residence of John Han- 
cock, a noted signer of the Declaration. 
Thus the material lying buried and un- 
known at Freedom’s birth-place, after the 
lapse of a century and a quarter, is brought 
into the State wherein was heard the peal 
of the old Liberty Bell after the Declaration 
was signed, and here marks the last resting- 
place of Liberty’s dead. 

In conclusion, permit me to express the 
hope that Pennsylvania may arouse from 
her lethargy, secure the famous ground 
bordering on the meandering Cocalico, and 
preserve these quaint old historic buildings 
from ruin and decay, and make Ephrata the 
Mecca to which future generations may 
gather and be taught the beatitudes of 
Christian devotion and patriotic love of 
country. 

The address of Senator Stober was fol- 
lowed by the reading of a dedicatory 
poem written by Mrs. Mary N. Robin- 
son, of Lancaster; an address by ex-Gov. 
Robert E. Pattison, of Philadelphia, and 
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an address by Gen. John E. Roller, of 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

The monument is about forty feet high, 
suitably inscribed and ornamented with 
bronze tablets in relief. It was made by 
Thomas and Miller, of Quincy, Mass., 
the same firm who some years ago made 
the Dr. Burrowes memorial tomb. The 
cost of the shaft was $5,000, the entire 
amount appropriated by the Legislature 
for its erection, and it is worth in many 
ways far more than its cost. 

The venerable President of the Board 
of Trustees is a charter member of the 
Association, and participated in the first 
Fourth of July celebration ever held in 
Ephrata, which took place in the year 
1843, when George W. McElroy, Esq., of 
Lancaster, who was the orator of the day, 
made such a forcible argument in favor 
of erecting a monument to the memory 
of the Revolutionary soldiers buried in 
Mt. Zion cemetery. Jacob Angus, about 
eighty years old, then a resident of the 
historic Cloister, who was the worthy 
president of the day on that memorable 
occasion, and who said he remembered the 
bringing of the wounded American Revo- 
lutionary soldiers to Ephrata in wagons, 
is distinctly remembered by Mr. Mohler. 


-_ 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE was 
honored on his eightieth birthday recently 
as possibly no other Bostonian has been 
honored. Besides receiving congratula- 
tions and presents by the thousands in 
his mail, he also received scores of tele- 
grams, and was the central figure in a 
public testimonial, at which a trust fund 
of $29,000, raised by admiring friends, 
was presented to him. He isto have the 
interest of it at such times as he may 
desire. The contributions to this fund 
are from all parts of the country, although 
the majority of the subscriptions were 
made by his friends in Boston and New 
England. The national importance of 
Dr. Hale is attested by the fact that 
Andrew Carnegie was a subscriber to the 
fund to the extent of $1,000, and Morgan 
subscribed $500. 

The celebration of Dr. Hale’s birthday 
began in an informal way early in the 
morning. The postman on his first round 
staggered up the steps of the doctor’s 
house and left an armful of letters and 
parcels from many parts of the United 
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States and Europe. All through the 
morning hours there was a steady pro- 
cession up Highland street of messengers 
with potted plants and flowers in baskets 
until every table was laden and the sofas 
piled high. The doctor paid a visit to 
his office, where a like scene confronted 
him, and in a veritable bower of flowers 
he received congratulations from many 
literary and church people who called. 
Thursday evening in Symphony Hall 
3,000 people gathered and cheered every 
mention of his name. Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson presided, and Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot led the responsive readings. A 
score of letters of regret at inability to 
attend, and expressing pretty tributes to 
‘Boston’s Grand Old Man,”’’ were read. 
Among the senders were President Roose- 
velt, Senator Lodge, William Dean 
Howells and Edwin Markham. 

Senator George F. Hoar made the ad- 
dress of the occasion, paying a glowing 
tribute to Dr. Hale, and briefly referring 
to his great work. Dr. Hale made a 
happy response, in which he prophesied 
a great religious awakening throughout 
the world and rapid strides of civilization; 
in fact, he looks for a far greater relig- 
ious reformation in this century than 
there has been since Luther’s time, and, 
further, the time is coming when the 
labors of all will be along the line of 
‘‘each for the other.’’ Nearly every 
3ostonian of note was present, and con- 
spicuous among them was President 
Eliot, of Harvard. 
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SUPT. SAMUEL HAMILTON. 
|’. is not a very long time since, in these 
columns, the story was told of how 
Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny county, 
had lost both feet in a railroad accident. 
On Tuesday, May 6th, he stood before 
the Directors’ Convention in Pittsburg 
and, in an address of some twenty 
ninutes, acknowledged the honor of re- 
election for another term of three years, 
after having already served in this office 
for the past sixteen years. The salary 
was fixed, as heretofore, at $5,000 per 
annum, the highest salary paid for school 
supervision in Pennsylvania, with the 
exception of Supts. Edward Brooks and 
Saml. Andrews. For pure grit and high 
appreciation of service on the part of the 
public, this is one of the most remark- 
able cases on record. We expect to see 
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Supt. Hamilton walking about in the 
audience at the July meeting of the State 
Educational Association at Pittsburg. It 
is reported that he has already enrolled 
seven hundred of his teachers. Else- 
where in this number of 7he Journal will 
be found a comprehensive paper from 
his pen on ‘‘ Training to Think,’’ and 
we give herewith a condensed report of 
his eloquent address before the conven- 
tion of Directors, as follows: 

‘Gentlemen of the Convention : I thank you 
most heartily. Indeed, I would be most 
ungrateful to you, as well as untrue to my 
own convictions, if I failed to thank you on 
this occasion for this manifestation of your 
continued respect and confidence. I say 
continued respect, for there are men here 
to-day that twice, thrice, yes, four or five 
times in the past, have by their support 
called me to this position of responsibility 
and trust. And, Providence permitting, I 
promise you as vigorous an administration 
of school affairs in the future as in the past, 
and that all the intelligence, the common 
sense, the good judgment and the energy at 
my command shall be used in pushing for- 
ward the work. 

‘‘T wish also te thank the teachers of Alle- 
gheny county for their aid and support, and 
for their unusual manifestation of sympathy 
and respect extended to me while in the 
hospital. During the days of convalescence 
no less than 276 teachers, and more than 500 
school children, sent flowers or fruit to my 
room. 

‘*Gentlemen, you may not ail be captains 
of industry, but you are captains of educa- 
tion. You are the managers of important 
trusts. You represent the State; you also 
represent the people. But above all, you 
represent the children. Not always what 
the people want, but what the children need, 
should be your motto. You may listen to 
the petition and the protest of the people, 
but you are not bound to obey them. The 
voice of justice, reason, right and of con- 
science, rather than the voice of the people, 
should guide you. The voice of the people 
is not always the voice of God. What the 
children need ought to be the ‘ day-star of 
our educational dreams.’ 

‘This isa greatcounty. Forty years ago 
the immortal Lincoln called it ‘the State of 
Allegheny.’ Then it had a scattered popu- 
lation of 200,000. Now it has almost a mil- 
lion. It would be the ‘ Empire of Allegheny ’ 
now, with its teeming population, its great 
cities, its fine towns, its magnificent indus- 
tries, and its superior wealth. Excluding 
the cities, it has a school army of 54,000 
children—an army larger than the total 
population of any one of 34 counties of the 
Commonwealth—an army that is larger 
than the total combined population of five 
of the smallest counties of the State. Verily 
t would be the ‘ Empire of Allegheny ’ now. 
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‘‘Daniel Webster once described a New 
England community in his day by saying, 


‘thousands of smokestacks pierce the 
clouds and blacken the heavens with their 
breath.’ What would he say of this hive of 
industry, this busy workshop of the West- 
ern world, where our furnaces look with an 
eye of fire toward heaven continually, and 
where the hum of machinery chants its 
anthem of labor, day in and day out, from 
year to year? What would he say of our 
industrial greatness, with our mines of coal, 
pools of oil, pockets of gas, quarries of stone, 
bars of iron, rails of sheets of tin, 
blocks of armor, plates of glass and rods of 
wire? Verily, he could join us in singing 
the grand triumphant song of our individual 
supremacy. 

‘But this county is great in some other 
lines. Its people believe in education and 
intelligence, as well as in industry; in 
wisdom, as well as in wealth; in manhood, 
as well as in money; in brains, as well as in 
boilers; in mind, as well as in mills. The 
same policy that has made us great indus- 
trially will make us great educationally. 
We take our natural resources, augment 
them with what we need from every source, 
work all into the finest products, use what 
we need and sell the rest for the best prices 
in the markets of the world. Gone will be 
the banner of our prosperity and supremacy 
when we fail to work up our own material 
for the demands of the markets. And gone 
will be the banner of our greatness just as 
surely, when we fail to train our raw mater- 
ial in brains tothe highest power and the 
most perfect skill. We are justly proud of 
our natural resources and of the mills that 
prepare them forthe useof man. Weought 
to take as much pride in the child and in 
the school that prepares him to maintain 
and to advance our commercial and indus- 
trial supremacy. 

‘‘ The captains of education must ever be 
the companions as well as the forerunners 
of the captains of industry. The problems 
of education, like the problems of industry, 
are often difficult and discouraging. They 
seem oftentimes to be absolutely impossible, 
but we must not lose heart. Remember 
that the theories of Lovejoy and Lloyd 
Garrison were once regarded as impossible 
and improbable; that Newton’s philosophy 
was rejected as impossible, even by the 
universities; that a learned engineer once 
proved to his own satisfaction that no steam 
vessel could ever cross the Atlantic, because 
it could not carry coal enough to propel it 
one third the distance. Yes, the educa- 
tional plans and theories sometimes seem 
impossible, just as it was once impossible 
to look through the human hand. But we 
must not be discouraged, for human pur- 
pose consists largely in making the seem- 
ingly-impossible things possible. 

“Your superintendent will always be 
found willing to join hand and heart with 
you that our educational interests may go 
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down the pathway of the future side by 
side and hand in hand with our industrial 
and commercial greatness, keeping perfect 
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OFFICIAL I 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 14, 1902 
Hon. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 

Sir: Your letter of recent date, to the 
Attorney General, enclosing communication 
from Wilberforce Schweyer, Esq., of Mifflin- 
town, relative to vacancies in the member- 
ship of the Board of School Directors of 
Fermanagh Township, Juniata County, and 
asking for an official construction of Section 
7 of the Act of 8th May, 1854 (P. L. ¢ 
received. 

It appears from the correspondence in the 
case that at the February election in 1899 
two school directors were elected in Fer- 
managh Township to serve the full term of 
three years, and that in the summer of I9 
they both resigned the offices to which they 
were elected. The vacancies caused by 
their resignation were filled by the remain 
ing members of the Board, under authority 
of the above mentioned 7th Section of th 
Act of 1854, which reads as follows 

Section 7. ‘‘ That each board of directors 
shall have power to fill any vacancy which 
may occur therein by death, resignation, 
removal from the district or otherwise, until 
the next annual election for directors, when 
such vacancy shall be filled by electing a 
person from the district in which the 
vacancy occurs to supply the same.’’ 

It further appears that at the February 
election in 1902 the electors of the said 
township of Fermanagh elected two direct- 
ors for a period of three years, and also 
elected two other directors, as indicated by 
the official ballots, to fill the ‘‘ vacancies 
expiring June 2, 1902.’ The contention in 
this case seems to be that the Board had 
authority to fill the existing vacancies only 
until the date of the election. and that the 
electors of the township had the right at 
that election to elect two persons to serve 
from the day of the election until the second 
of June, when the regularly elected directors 
should begin their three-year term. 

The language of the section above quoted 
is not free from ambiguity, and, standing 
by itself, might be open to question on this 
point. So far as I can learn from a careful 
examination of the reports, this precise 
point has never been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court, and the opinions of the 
lower courts do not agree. I understand, 
however, that the uniform decisions of 
yourself and your predecessors ‘in office 
have been that ‘‘an appointment made bya 
Board of School Directors to fill an existing 
vacancy therein qualifies the person so 
appointed to fill the office until the first 


Monday in June following the first annual ! 
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step in the onward march of progress, and 
each ever proving to be the complement, 
the mainspring and support of the other.’’ 
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election next ensuing such appointment, at 
which time the person elected at the pre- 
ceding annual February election will be 
qualified to fill the office for the remaining 
part of the unexpired term.’’ This rule 
has been acquiesced in so long and is so fair 
and equitable that I am loath to disturb it. 

The case of Commonwealth vs. Evans, 102 
P.S., 394, which is cited in support of the 
contention that the directors so appointed 
by the board shall hold only until the fol- 
lowing February election, does not, in my 
opinion, sustain the principleclaimed. All 
that case decided was that, under the qrst 
Section of the Act of 23d May, 1874 (P. L. 
254), providing for the election of a school 
controller in each ward of a city of the third 
class, and fixing the term at four vears, did 
not repeal the Act of 1854 in reference to 
filling vacancies, but that a vacancy created 
by death or resignation must be filled at the 
succeeding annual February election, not- 
withstanding the Act of 1874 provided for 
elections for school controller biennially, 
and that the person appointed could not 
hold over until the second February elec- 
tion. It did not pass upon the right of the 
directors so appointed to serve until the 
organization of the Board in June, and 
therefore is not applicable here. 

In Commonwealth ex rel. E. L. Acher vs. 
Elijah Thomas, 1o Phila. Reps., page 600, 
Judge Ross, of Montgomery county, held 
that the term of a newly-elected director 
begins immediately after the February 
election; but in the more recent case of Hatz 
vs. Gilbert, 19 County Court Reps., page 
113, Judge Simonton, of the Dauphin 
County Court, in a carefully considered 
opinion, decides that the appointee of the 
Board shall hold until the expiration of the 
school year in June, when the regularly 
elected director shall begin the term of 
three years for which he is elected. This 
latter decision, which reviews all the former 
cases, and is in accordance with the uniform 
construction of the Act by your Department 
for many years, in my opinion is conclusive 
on this question. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion, and advise 
you, that the persons appointed by the 
Board of Directors of Fermanagh Town- 
ship, Juniata County, to fill the vacancies 
existing on the said Board, are entitled to 
hold the offices and perform the duties of 
school directors of said township until June, 
1902, notwithstanding the result of the 
election held in February. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERIC W. FLEITzZ, 
Deputy Attorney Genera/. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


"THE following is the list of the Pennsylvania 
| School Officers, May 20, 1902, including the 
names and addresses of the newly-elected 
County, City and Borough Superintendents : 

Superintendent of Public Instruction- Na- 
than C. Schaeffer. 

Deputy Superintendents—Henry Houck and 
John Q. Stewart. 

Other Officers of Department—A. D. Glenn, 
Financial Clerk; M. F. Cass, Recording Clerk; 
H. H. Fleisher, Statistical Clerk; J. O. Knauss, 
Messenger, and Miss Mary Y. McReynolds, 
Stenographer and Typewriter. 

STATE NORMAL, SCHOOLS. 
First District—George M. Philips, West Chester. 
Second—E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 
Third—A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown. 
Fourth—George P. Bible, E. Stroudsburg. 
Fifth— Andrew Thomas Smith, Mansfield. 
Sixth—Judson P. Welsh, Bloomsburg. 
Seventh—George M. D. Eckels, Shippensburg. 
Eighth—J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven. 
Ninth—D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana. 
Tenth—T. B. Noss, California. 
Eleventh—Albert E. Maltby, Slippery Rock. 
Twelfth—John F. Bigler, Edinboro. 
Thirteenth—A. J. Davis, Clarion. 

COUNTY SUPERINIENDENTS ELECTED. 
Adams—H. M. Roth, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny—Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 
Armstrong—J. O. Wolfe, Kelly Station. 
Beaver—Chester A. Moore, Beaver. 

Bedford—J. Anson Wright, Bedford. 
Berks—Eli M. Rapp, Hamburg. 

Blair—S. T. Davis, Altoona. 
s3radford—Herbert S. Putnam, Towanda. 
Bucks—A. S. Martin, Doylestown. 
sutler—Howard I. Painter, Butler. 
Cambria—H. T. Jones, Ebensburg. 
Cameron—Mattie M. Collins, Driftwood. 
Carbon—James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk. 
Centre—C. L. Gramley, Rebersburg. 
Chester-=George W. Moore, Ercildoun. 
Clarion—L. L. Himes, Clarion. 
Clearfield—E. C. Shields, Clearfield. 
Clinton—Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven. 
Columbia—Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg. 
Crawford—John D. Goodwin, Saegertown. 
Cumberland—J. Kelso Green, New Cumberland. 
Dauphin—H. V. B. Garver, Middletown. 
Delaware—A. G. C. Smith, Media. 
Elk—J. W. Sweeney, Saint Mary’s. 
Erie—Samuel B. Bayle, Waterford 
Fayette—John S. Carroll, Dunbar. 
Forest—E. E. Stitzinger, Tionesta. 
Franklin—L. F. Benchoff, Rouzerville. 
Fulton—C. E. Barton, Crystal Springs. 
Greene—John C. Stewart, Jefferson. 
Huntingdon—James G. Dell, Huvtingdon. 
Indiana—J. T. Stewart, Indiana. 
Jefferson—R. B. Teitrick, Brookville. 
Juniata—H. C. Klinger, Oriental. 
Lackawanna—J. C. Taylor, Scranton. 
Lancaster—M. J. Brecht, Lancaster. 
Lawrence—R. G. Allen, New Castle. 
Lebanon—John W. Snoke, Annville. 
Lehigh— Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 
uzerne—Frank P. Hopper, Wilkesbarre. 
coming—J. G. Becht, Muncy. 
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Johnstown—J. M. Berkey, Ji 





McKean 
Mercer 
Mifflin 
Monroe 


John E. Myers, Smethport 
James S. Fruit, Mercer. 
Samuel L. Hanawalt, Lewistown 
Horace L. Walter, Stroudsburg 


Montgomery—R. F. Hoffecker, Norristown. 
Montour—Charles Derr, White Hal] 
Northampton—H. K. Bender, East Bangor. 
Northumberland—Benjamin Apple, Sunbury. 
Perry—Ezra H. Bryner, New Bloomfield 
Pike—Lucian B. Westbrook, Dingman’s Ferry 
Potter— Otis A. Kill oudersport : 


Schuylkill—G. W. We Schuylkill Haven. 
Snyder—George W. Walborn, Freeburg. 
Somerset—Daniel W. Seibert, Somerset 
Sullivan—M. R. Black, Forksville 
Susquehanna—Charles E. Moxley, Hallstead. 
Tioga—W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield 
Union— Daniel P. Stapleton, Lewisburg 
Venango—B. V. Riddle, Siverly 
Warren—Orlo J. Gunning, Warren 
Washington—Frank R. Hall, Washington. 
Wayne—D. L. Hower, Honesdale. 
Westmoreland—W. W. Ulerich, Greensburg. 
Wyoming—Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock. 
York—D. H. Gardner, York. 

CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP SUPERIN 

TENDENTS. 

Allegheny —John Morrow, Allegheny 
Allentown —Francis D. Raub, Allentown. 
Altoona—D. S. Keith, Altoona. 
Ashland—William C. Estler, Ashland. 
Beaver Falls—D. C. Murphy, Beaver Falls. 
Bethlehem—Fred. W. Robbins, Bethlehem 
Braddock—George H. Lamb, Braddock. 
Bradford—E. E. Miller, Bradford 
Bristol— Louise D. Baggs, Bristol 
Butler—Jobn A. Gibson, Butler 
Carbondale—Elmer E. Garr, Carbondale. 
Carlisle—S. B. Shearer, Carlisle. 
Cham bersburg— Samuel Gelwix, Chambersburg. 


Cheltenham township (MontgomeryCo )—Chas. 
A. Wagner, Ashbourne. 

Chester—A. Duncan Yocum, Chester 

Coal township (Northumberland Co.)—Albert 


Lloyd, Shamokin 
Coatesville— William T. Gordon, Coatesville. 
Colum bia—Daniel Fleisher, Columbia 
Connellsville—J. P. Wiley, Connellsville 
Conshohocken —J. Horace Landis, Consho 
hocken. 
Corry—Wm. W. Fell, Corry 
Danville—Urie L. Gordy, Danville 
DuBois—J. H. Alleman, DuBois 
Dunmore —Chas. F. Hoban, Dunmore. 
Easton— William W. Cottingham, Easton. 
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Erie—H. C. Missimer, Erie. 

Franklin—N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 
Greensburg—E. J. Shives, Greensburg. 
Harrisburg—. Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg. 
Hazleton—David A. Harman, Hazleton. 

Hazle townsh I Luzetr oO Jose ] h B. Ga- 


brio, Hazleton 
Homestead—John ( 
Huntingdon—E. R 


Homestead 


y, Huntingdon 


Jeannette — John W. Anthony, Jeannette 


Johnstown 

Lancaster—R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster 

Lebanon—R. T. Adams, Lebanon. 

Lock Haven—John A. Robb, Lock Haven. 

Lower Merion township (Montgomery Co.) 
J. I. Robb, Bryn Mawr 


McKeesport—J. B. Richey, McKeesport. 
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Mahanoy City—William N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy 
City. 

Mahanoy township (Schuylkill Co.)—Frank J. 
Noonan, St. Nicholas. 

Meadville—Ulysses G. Smith, Meadville. 

Middletown—H. J. Wickey, Middletown. 

Milton—A. Reist Rutt, Milton. 

Mount Carmel—Samuel H. Dean, Mount Carmel. 

Nanticoke—John W. Griffith, Nanticoke. 

New Brighton— 

New Castle—J. W. Canon, New Castle. 

Newport township (Luzerne Co.)—H. W. Ny 
hart, Glenlyon. 

Norristown—Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

Oil City—C. A. Babcock, Oil City. 

Philadelphia—Edward Brooks, Philadelphia. 

Phcenixville—Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville. 

Pittsburg—Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg. 

Pottstown—William W. Rupert, Pottstown. 

Pottsville—B. F. Patterson, Pottsville. 

Radnor township (Delaware Co.)—George H. 
Wilson, Wayne. 

Reading—Chas. S. Foos, Reading. 

Scranton—George W. Phillips, Scranton. 

Shamokin—Joseph Howerth, Shamokin. 

Sharon—D. F. Grier, Sharon. 

Shenandoah—J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah. 

South Bethlehem—Oweun R. Wilt, South Beth 
lehem. 

Steelton—L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 

Sunbury—Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 

Tamaqua—R. F. Ditchburn, Tamaqua. 

Titusville—Henry Pease, Titusville 

Tyrone—I. C. M. Ellenberger, Tyrone. 

West Chester—Addison Jones, West Chester. 

Wilkesbarre—James M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre 

Wilkinsburg—J. H. Snyder, Wilkinsburg 

Williamsport—Charles Lose, Williamsport 

York—Atreus Wanner, York 
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ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 


Te Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 

the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ Asit is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direct- 
ors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a /emporary 
President and Secretary, and proceed to as- 
certain who are members, by having read the 
election returns placed in tie hands of the 
old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
of tie votes must be settled. And when it is 
ascertained who are members, the Board is 
ready to organize permanently by electing a 

resident, a secretary and a_ treasurer. 
hose having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
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tion. Among the items of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of organization, are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and forward 
them to the proper County Superintendent 
for approval and transmission to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 7his duty 
should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for 7he School Journa/ or not. The law per- 
mits and encourages all Boards of Directors 
to subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense of the district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestive- 
ness to thoughtful men who feel a proper 
sense of the grave responsibilities that de- 
voive upon them as School Directors. The 
law authorizing subscription (see Pennsyl- 
vania School Laws and Decisions, pages 
238 and 239) and the decisions under it are 
very clear and definite, as follows: 

CCL. That the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ 
of the Department of Common Schools of 
this Commonwealth, in which the current 
decisions made by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools shall be published free of 


| charge, together with all official circulars, 


and such other letters of explanation and 
instruction as he may find it necessary or 
advisable to issue from time to time, includ- 
ing his annual report; and the Superin- 
tendent is hereby authorized to subscribe 
for one copy of said School Journal, to be 


| sent to each Board of School Directors in 


the State, for public use, and charge the 


| cost thereof to the contingent expenses of 


the Department of Common Schools.—Act 
May 8, 1855, Sec. 9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 511. 
167. Zhe Journal is the official organ of 


| the Department of Public Instruction, and 


the decisions, advices, explanations, con- 
struction and information, with the instruc- 
tions and forms published in the official de- 
partment of it, are of equal authority and 
force as if contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of 


| each District at the cost of the State is to 


effecting the permanent organization are the | 
directors holding over and the persons found 
entitled to seats in the Board by their elec- 


be laid before the Board at the next meeting 
after its receipt, and the file thus received 
is to be preserved by the Secretary and 
handed to his successor 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of 7he Journal for each mem- 
ber, at the cost of the district, as a means of 
information in relation to the duties of their 
offices, and the condition and operations o! 
the system in other parts of the State. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG —Supt. Wolfe: The county 
schools having closed, many of the teachers 
are away at the different normal schools, 
academies, and select schools. The reports 
from the eighth grade examinations show 
that 104 pupils took the examination, of 
whom 72 passed and received the common 
school certificate. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The examinations 
for township graduation were more largely 
attended than ever before. Out of 159 
pupils examined 56 failed to pass. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: During this term 
great a has been made in the teach- 
ing ‘of drawing in all the districts of the 
county, and we feel now that it is a fixed 
feature of our school course. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: Nearly all the 
borough schools have graduating classes. 
The Vanderbilt public schools graduated a 
class of seven, with excellent commence- 
ment exercises. The township examina- 
tions were held April 5th. Twenty-five of 
the applicants were successful. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: With the excep- 
tion of Waynesburg and Carmichaels, the 
schools are closed. As a rule good work 
has been done. There have been fewer 
failures and fewer poor schools than fora 
good many years. The teachers have in 
the main been earnest, faithful workers, 
giving very general satisfaction in the 
results achieved. 

HuUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: Interesting 
graduating exercises were held at Peters- 
burg, Mt. Union and Alexandria. Dr. A. 
B. Van Ormer gave the address of the eve- 
ning at Petersburg and Mt. Union, and Rev. 
Stanley Krebs at Alexandria. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: On April 
18th a handsome four room school building 
was dedicated at Throop. It is a modern 
structure, well lighted and heated by steam. 
The rooms are furnished with slate black- 
boards, single desks, and sanitary drinking 
fountains. The seventh monthly meeting 
of our Teachers’ Training Class was held 
April 19th. These monthly meetings of 
teachers and superintendent seem to be the 
most profitable work we are doing. We 
are making a strong effort to place our 
schools upon a professional basis and to 
eliminate the uneducated, untrained, and 
inexperienced teacher. When I entered 
upon this work in 1893, we had only four- 
teen professionally trained teachers in the 
county. At the end of my eighth year in 
office, June, 1901, I reported 114 normal 
school graduates, and 97 graduates of high 
schools, academies, and colleges teaching 
in our schools. In 1893, 75 per cent. of all 
uur teachers held provisional certificates; 
now only 25 per cent. are in this class. 
Jur school directors are entitled to great 
credit for the stand they have taken in 
favor of well-qualified teachers. 

LEHIGH — Supt. Rupp: The short-term 
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schools are all closed, and nearly all the 
teachers holding provisional certificates are 
attending school for further preparation. 
There are five very excellent select schools 
open in our county. These all lay stress 
upon algebra and civil government. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: Township schools 
are closed. A number of pupils took eighth 
grade examinations with excellent results. 
A grade of 80 is required in grammar and 
arithmetic, and no pupil under 15 years of 
age was allowed a diploma. The schools 
throughout the county were almost all sat- 
isfactory, considering the inexperience of a 
number of our teachers. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hanawalt: Most of our 
schools are closed. Four pupils were grad- 
uated from the Menno township high school, 
three from Union township and two from 
Armagh. Ten pupils passed a satisfactory 
examination in the common branches and 
received a public school diploma. Our 
ranks have been invaded by death, and we 
mourn the loss of one of our most faithful 
and efficient teachers. Miss Millie Stroup, 
of Lewistown, died after an illness of one 
week. She taught for about thirty years in 
the schools of the county, and was highly 
esteemed by those associated with her in 
the work. 

UNnION—-Supt. Stapleton: An educational 
meeting was held at Swengel, April 4th, in 
the interest of Lewis township high school. 
The meeting was well attended and enthu- 
siastic. Prof. Woodruff, of Susquehanna 
University, and myself were the principal 
speakers. The County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion convened on Saturday, Aprils. One- 
half of the teachers of the county were 
present and heartily entered into the work. 
Dr. G. G. Groff addressed the meeting on 
Pennsylvania history. The first graduating 
exercises of East Buffalo were held April 21. 
A class of ten completed the course 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds : I had the pleas- 
ure of being present at a flag raising at the 


Gold school in French Creek township. 
The house was filled with pupils and 
patrons. The exercises consisted of songs, 


recitations and speeches. 

CHESTER—Supt. Yocum: The new high 
school building was opened for public in- 
spection during the first week in April, and 
was first occupied on Monday, April 6th. 
The total cost including site and furniture 
is approximately $165,000. The city insti- 
tute was held during the week beginning 
March 31st. Its sessions were unusually 
interesting and helpful 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Arbor Day 
was observed in our schools in the usual 
manner. Pupils were encouraged to plant 
trees, shrubs, etc Essays were written 
with special reference to the care that should 
be taken in preserving forests and the trees 
in our streets. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn 
Arbor Day by planting ten trees 


We kept 
Now all 


‘our school grounds are ‘‘ tree planted.’’ 
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ke air from a mountain summit, where we could not 
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us In every nerv Deeds of heroic daring, of sub 


Tue Herorc.— -The ordinary events of life are not | lik 
strong enough to move the whole man; its deeper | liv 
and more passionate moments show us what we really 
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are. There is that within us which comes forth only lime self-devotion, how they stir our hearts, often 
tT 


upon some strong exterior « ll. This is the true 1 torpid in1 nse to the ordinary appeals of duty and 
of the heroic, of a life transcending life’s ordinary } ! n! Int hing, we trust too much to mere intel 
sibilities. Such a “life yy rect call upon th , | ligence, forgetting that there are many gateways into 
saying, “ Friend, come up higher;” and the heart | the l, and that feeling bursts through them all. 
recognizes its voice, and exults in it, claims it as t Indeed, there is ust region, the finest and purest in 
voice of kindred risen to a more exalted sphere, Iti our nature, that can be r¢ sched culpiieoaice nsation. 
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Nearly Every City Board of Education 


——====: and Country School District 


Stands in Need of 


Additional Educational Aids 
and Apparatus. 


Red uce 


your Annual Outlay for 
elatiahin 9 : 


Text-Books 


the Money Saved for something else. 


The “‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Adds 40% to 60% 
Reduces annual outlay 
Promotes cleanliness 


It} the schor )| 


to the Life of the books. 


for new DOOKS.... 


room. 


Providing Waterproof Germproof Leatherette Book Covers, Self-Binders and 
Transparent Paper for repairing any damage to Inside of books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples Free: 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Dixon’s —+.~-= 
Colored Crayons 


Include every shade necessary to the most 
delicate and varied effects, whether in 
Nature Study, Historic or Conventional 
Ornamentation, or Map Drawing © 


DIXON’S 
“AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS 
ARE THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 


The Dixon Company have a commodious and well 
equipred store at No, 1020 Arch St, Philadelphia, 
where all visiting teachers are made welcome. 


' JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


II-12 JERSEY 


The Lehigh University. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


CITY, N. J. 


purses : 


The University offers the following c 


I. = GENERAL LITERATURE. 


. The Classical Course. 2 he Latin-Scientific Course 


Il. Ii] TEREBOLOGY. 
The Course in Civil Engineering. 2. The Course in 
" Mechanic al Engineering 3 Che Course in Metall lurgy 
4. The Course in Mining Engineer: ng. 5. The Course 
in Electrical Engineering. 6. The Course in Analytic 
Chemistry. 7. The Course in Geology. 


Ill. COMBINED COURSES. 
Covering five or six years and leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. 
For further information, for Registers of the University, and 
for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE REGISTRAR OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, Civil, Min- 
ng, Electrical Engineering and ( beanie try. Annual Com- 
rencement June rot Fall term begins September rath. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar 11-6 


Blank Order Book 


ON TREASURER OF SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasurer if desired , printed in good style, 
Book Containi ing Three Hundred Ord ers, $3.00. 

We have also been pri inting Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
l 
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equipred store at No. 1020 Arch 8t , Philadelphia, 


where all visiting teachers are made welcome. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
11-12 JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The Lehigh University. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


The University offers the following courses : 


I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


1. The Classical Course. 2. The Latin-Scientific Course. 


Il. mn TECHNOLOGY. 
The Course in Civil gen 2. The Course in 
“Mechanical Engineering. e Course in Metallurgy. 
The Course in Mining FE vet 5. The Course 
in Electrical ra ineering. 6. The Course in Analytical 
Chemistry. he Course in Geology. 


Ill. COMBINED eennens. 
Covering five or six years and leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. 
_ For further information, for Registers of the University, and 
'r descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE REGISTRAR OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 





Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, Civil, Min- 
ing, Electrical Engineering ar Chemistry Annual Com- 
mencement June igth. Fall term begins September rath. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar 11-6 


Teachers! 


Do you wish to do better work, 
fit yourselves for higher positions 
with larger salary ? 








Put a substitute into your school 
and take a four months course 
in Pedagogy and Psychology... 


individual instruction is the most direct, valuable and economical. 


One Hundred Lessons for $100. 


For further particulars a 


MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 
4424 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a@ The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 

J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Fa. 
] 
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The University offers the following courses : 


I IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Classical Course. 2 he Latin-Scientific Course. 


®t The Perfect Writing Tnstrument. 


Il, IN TECHNOLOGY. 
t. The Course in Civil Engineering. 2. The Course in 
Mechanical Engineering. 3. The Course in Metallurgy 
4. The Course in Mining Engineering. 5. The Course 
n Electrical Engineering. 6. The Course in Analytical 
Chemistry. 7. The Course in Geology. 


Ill. COMBINED COURSES. 

Covering five or six years and leading to a technical degree 
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**A Word About Township High Schools in Pennsylvania.’ 





E have issued an attractive little booklet entitled 
A PART OF THE CONTENTS: 


Superintendent Schaeffer's Advocacy of Township High Schools 
ng High Schools 


The Pennsylvania Laws Concernir 
Are the Young People Being Robbed of Their Birthright? 








It is of no interest whatever outside of Pennsylvania. 


There is much more in this booklet that you will want to read and we shall be glad to send 
$1.00 


it postpaid to any address. 


Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book. 














of the pupils studying beginning Latin in the United States. 


Used last year by 75 % 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 
$/.20. 

$0.95. 


Required by most of the colleges, accepted by all. 

Allen & Greenough’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Contains every part of Latin Grammar called for below the college grades. 

$1.25. 

s $/.40. 

$1.50. 


Supplied with notes, 


Allen & Greenough’s Cesar 

Allen & Greenough’s Cicero 

Allen & Greenough’s Virgil 
$7.00. 


The handsomest, best, most teachable editions of these classics ever issued. 


vocabularies, illustrations, maps and diagrams. 
Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic 


Not a puzzle or conundrum in it; practical, useful, business-like. 
Wentworth’s New School Algebra 
rhe first few chapters furnish the best Introduction to the science of 


Clear, logical, thorough. 


algebra that was ever written. 
Wentworth’s Revised Geometry. 
Plane, $0.75; Solid, $0.75; Plane and Solid, $1.25. 
Universally used. 
$1.10. 


The corner-stone of Wentworth’s famous series. 
Send 


Williams’ Elements of Chemistry 
Prices vary with size. 
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“Lincoln Art Series” 


x*, Good Pictures become an influence of Perennial Blessing to School or Home. iar 








‘“* Saved.” 
Good The Mothers. 
The Baron’s Charger. 


‘ Christ Blessing Little Children. 
Pictures “Right or Left?” 
“Once Upon a Time.” 


for 
School- Dido Building Carthage. 


‘‘Our Father’’—The Sisters. 


room “The Better Land.” 


Shakespeare and Friends. 


Walls, Also, Life-Size Portraits of 


the George Washington, 

° Abraham Lincoln, 

Office, Benjamin Franklin, 
and the Thaddeus Stevens, 

William Penn (Youth), 


Home. William Penn (Middle Age). 


[These Portraits all Engraved by Rea.} 































Fine Engravings only: No Photographs, Photogravures, or Lithographs. 


The Lincoln Art Series is meant to be a collection of Choice and Valuable Pictures for the Walls 
of the School Room, the Office, and the Home. It now includes the following favorite subjects: Saved 
(Dog and Child), by Landseer ; The Baron’s Charger, by Herring; The Mothers (Animal Picture 
by Verbeckhoven; Shakespeare and his Friends, by Faed; Right or Left (Children’s Play), b: 
Klehaus; Once Upon a Time (Old Mark Telling Fairy Tales) ; The Sisters and Our Father, by Barry 
The Better Land, by Miss A. R. Sawyer; and Dido Building Carthage, by Turner. Also, portraits o/ 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Thaddeus Stevens, two portraits of 
William Penn, one in Youth, the other in Middle Age ; and a pleasant Child picture of Wilhelmina, 
the Queen of Holland, at the age of twelve years. All these portraits have been specially engraved for 
the Lincoln Art Series by Rea, one of the most skillful engravers in the world. The half-tones are of un- 
usually large size and excellence, and have also been re-engraved by Rea. All the half-tone engravings 
and the portraits of Washington and Lincoln are on plate paper 24x30 inches, the other portraits 
22x28. These portraits are all of such size, life-size and over, that they can be framed quite large, 
with mat and glass 30x 38 or 30x 40 inches, if desired. Appropriate for Christmas, Birthday, or Wed- 
ding Gifts, or for gifts to friends at any time, costing little and making the home brighter and more 
attractive for a lifetime. There are few things better to live with than good pictures. 

These pictures are worth from One Dollar to Five Dollars each in small editions, and were originally 
ublished at One Dollar. We wish them to be known widely, and now send Four Pictures for One 
ollar, prepaid, by mail or express. No order for less than One Dollar. A single picture is worth it 

the remaining three are given away. Four make a strong and solid roll for the mails. We could pu 
lish many enthu-iastic letters from persons ordering them, but let the pictures speak for themselves. 


any Pictures desired, or for Illustrated Catalogue, address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa, 
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‘““A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—J. Y. Evangeéist. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844 


HE LIVING AGE 








HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known of 
American literary magazines, was founded by E. Lirre. in 1844, 
and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 

years. 

It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 
without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 
literary and scientific weekly journals. 

To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 
editorial department, devoted to **Books and Authors,” in which are pub- 
lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 


honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 
zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 
week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 


what they want in Tue Livinc Acer, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 


twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 


] 


reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 





Special Announcement to New Subscribers for!902 | 


| 

To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 3 | 

FREE there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVEN. } 
§ TEEN WEEKLY ISSUES for the four months, September, 


i 








October, November and December, 1901. 
ke-SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 
P, 0. Box 5206 THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, BOSTON 











Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 


THE LIVING ACE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 I3‘¢ BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


—_ 
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New Wolumes in the Infernational Education Series. 


Vol. LI. Student Life and Customs. 


By HENRY D. SHELDON, Pu. D., Professor in the University of Oregon. 12mo 
Cloth, 31.20 net. By mail, $1.30. 

This work describes the various phases of student life in the college and the university, as 
well as in the secondary school, student societies and their work, including not only the his 
tory of the social and fraternal relations of students, but the pedagogical aspects of the sub- 
ject. It describes also the athletic training and sports in colleges, to which is given so much 
attention in all the leading institutions. A valuable feature of the book is an extensive bib- 
liography. Every college, university, or secondary student, will find it of particular interest 
and value. 

Dol. Lil. An Ideal School. 
By PRESTON W.SEARCH. Honorary Feilow of Clark University. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.20 net. By mail, $1.30 


The author of this volume has had a fruitful experience in the graded and ungraded 
schools, in colleges, in commercial schools, as principal, and as superintendent of city schools, 
with rare opportunities for experimental work. He here gives a most suggestive, instructive 
and interesting record of his observations. The book is a distinct and valuable contribution 
to practical pedagogics. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his introduction, says: . . . “I can think of 
no single volume in the whole wide range of literature in this field that I believe so well calcu- 
lated to do so much good at the present time, and which I could so heartily advise every 
teacher in the land, of whatever grade, to read and ponder.”’ 

A Portrait Catalogue of the International Education Series, the Standard Pro-« 
fessional Library for Teachers, will be sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 
) 
v 


Twentieth Century 
‘Text-Books 


NEWEST. @ BEST. @ STRONGEST. 








D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON. 














\ acre Music Book, 
\ 


dred favorite School Songs and Hymns. ~ The i ~ of 














designed for Teachers’ Institutes 
‘** SONGS OF DAYS: Our Familiar School Songs,” | 


More than One 


Schools, enti { 
ontains Two Hun- 


Hundred is given 


le 
6) o arranged in Four Parts; of the rest the W ords only. he E lements of Music are very 
comprehensive. Twelve Responsive = A ire added to complete the book. 
A Spring Song,*. ... . 49 | Guide Me, Great Jehovah 11) Over the Summer Sea, 86 
Abide With Me,.. . - 106} Hail Columbia,*.... . . 73] Peace Barta? . 1 + + + ee 
All Among the Barley,* . 41 | Hallelujah Chorus,*(//ande/) 46 | Pe ri Dictum, Domine, 102 
All Hail the Power .... 99}Happy Land,*...... . 37] Pleas Climbs to Every 
< Allis Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18} Heaven is My Home,*.. . 23] Mountain,*.. . a 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 106 | Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 36| Rain on the Roof : 105 
= All Together, . - Iot | Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . . 104| Remember thy Creator Now,100 
" Alpine Horn,.... . 103 | Hobby Horse, ‘ 81 | Robin Redbreast 26 
" Amierica,*. . . + placate 89 | Home, Can I Forget Thee? 103 | Rosy Crown, The, . 99 
t Andreas Hofer,*. ... =. 67 | Home of the Soul, - 102} Row, Row, Cheerily Row, . 102 
Angelic keane ove Swelling, 106 | Home, Sweet Home, .. . . 106/ Safely thro’ another Week, * 43 
Angry Words,* .. . 34| Home’s Not Merely Walls, 99! Saw ve Never in Twilight? . Io! 
Autumn Leaves, * ‘ 17 | How Can I Leave Thee, 105 |Sea Gulls. The.*...... . 67 
Away to School,. .... .- 99] How gentleGod’scommands, 103 Shall We Meet Beyond the 
My Baby Bye, Here’ sa Fly, . . 106| 1 Have Sighed to Rest Me,* 20] Rive: 99 
Battle Hymn of Republic,* . 83 | I'll Do My Duty, 109 | Shells of Ocean,* . 50 
a Ben Bew,7 . <3 3 @ % 35 | In Excelsis Gloria, * 93 | Silently Falling Snow . 102 
S. Beulah Land,. ..... . gg|im Merry Chorus,*. . +5 | Silence! Silence ! 12 
ie Birds in the Woodland,*. . | Innisfail,*. . 99 | Silver Chin : 16 
yn Blest Be the Tie that Binds,* 43 | I Woulk ld Not L ive Alw ty, - 101’ Sing G Songs for Him,*. 80 
of Blossom Time,*... . 97 | Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea,* 54/Sing, Gaily Sing, .... . 103 
u- Blue Bird, The, . . 100| Jesus, Lover of My Soul, . [00| Singinginthe Rain,. ... 105 
ry Blue Alsatian Mountains,*. 88 | Jesus, the Th sat ght of Thee, 100} Sjumber $ ng, The,* 18 
7 Blushing Maple Tree,*. 65 | Jo ly Ole | St. Nicholas 104 | Soft Music is Stealing, » 100 
Boat Song, The, . Ioo | Juanita,* . . 24 | Softly Now the Light of Day, 100 
of Bonnie Charlie,* ‘ . . 66| Kathleen,* ; 6°} Somewhere,* ...... . 62 
Brave Old Oak,*....:+-+ 3% Kind Words(s in Never Die, 105 | Song of the Hop Pickers,* . 63 
sridal Chorus, ‘‘Lohengrin,’’* 39 | Killarney 87 | Sound Our Voices,* . - 94 
Brightly, . % o« 39 Land of Me mory, 100 | Spa ind Bright, . 104 
Buttercup Test,*. . . 69 Last Rose of Summ« :,* 92! Speak Gently,*. sf a 
Buy My Strawberries, * 40 Lead, Kindly Light, ‘ - JOT) Speed A —— od 102 
’ 7 me ee pee + | Life Let Us Cherish . : 104| Spring. Gent Spring,*. . e 
_— Carol, Carol, Christians, 71 | Listen to the Mocking Bird,* 91| Star Spangled B ae ¢ = 
Cherry ~via ° - + 95! Little $s Blue, 60 | cy cae Mate nt Egon inn . 2 
Chide Mildly the E irring, - 105 | Little Brother, : Saath iccataseas Da i pew me. 
Child’ ° Hymn,* ee ee ¢ ¢ 37) Little Cherry ‘Blossom,’ a 69 aectat Bi ad By “ 10, 
Child of the Regiment,* . 31/ Longing for Spring, . 103 | Gwaet H. eal p Bers ee 
Children’s Songs,*. . - + 85! Lord, Dismiss Us,* ... + 38 Swe ce ! ae the B - } a 
ChimeAgain, Beautiful Bells,* 4| Maid of the Mill,* 6r|- eevee Es oo —— < 
Christmas All Year Long .« 105 | May is Come, T he,’ * Sl mclsutner’ henits the Old 
Christmas Carol, _ + 106 | Majestic Sweetness, * 123 |. yas. 4% 101 
Christmas is Coming,*. . - 53! Meek aud Lowly, . Se 5 Re. nee 
Christmas Time ComeAgain, 101 | wellow Horn, The,* 25 Temper ANCE yO! 75 
Christ on Christmas Day. . 106| will May,* ; <6| the Chapel,..... . 99 
Columbia,Gem of theOcean,* 13 | Miller of the Dee,* 84 There 1 . Happy y Land, 103 
Coluinbia, God Preserve Thee*64 | will Wheel, The, 100 te hts of Won ler,*. 23 
, Come All Ye Faithful, * - + 77| Miller’s Danghter,. 99 I ree nee Oe Orient,” . 79 
Come Cheerful Companions,* 78 | yorning Red, 102 Trane ic Ho, Pies Ow Sa 
Cradle Song Soldier’s Wife,* 79| Mower’s Song. . . . too} LWickenham Ferry,. . - - 99 
Deck the Hall, . . - + +» 103) Mountain Maid’s Invitation, #g, | Under "ee auinianned’ 
Dot! heyThink of Me atHome,*14 | My Country, ’tis of Thee.* . 82 Up tx Hills, - IOr 
Eve ning Hymn,* .... 7°| My Old Kent.cky Home,*. 15 Upedee, . + + - hg 
Eve’s Lamentation, 55 | National Hymn,*. .. . Gai Y oper Seyma, 99 
F ir Away,. : tote - 104 Nearer, My God, to Thee, . 103 Wander Staff, The, * - 95 
Fare somtagdhen the Woods, - 103 | Never Say Fail, Pip 99 Weep for the Fallen, . 105 
Farmer, The, 77 | Ninety and Nine, The* 10| Welcome, Pretty Primrose,* 98 
ee ather Joe, - 72/0 Paradise. . . . . . . 103] What F like Music 100 
Fia ig of Our U nion Forever," 79 | Oft in the Stilly Nicht t.* 74| What Means this Glory,*. 45 
lag of a Free, II Oh, Happy Day,. . ... .123 When 1 We Meet Again, I0o 
ce as sind, ° - - 102/09 ome: is the Matter with | When the Mist ws or 
var ted ly, Sweet Afton, 19 Debt *  ....... §7| When the Swallows Home- 
lowers for ‘the > Brave, ys 3010 rare wwe Clock.,* o ward FI . . « « 103 
low Me, Full of Glee,. . ror Old Easv Chair bv the Fire " Wher O Where 104 
ot Traveler, The,*. . . . 48| Old Folks at Home* . . >| WhyDoSummer Roses Fade?* 6 
—_ rever ind Fore ver,* . 5! Old Oaken Bucket, * 28 W l , Spare that Tree,* 21 
dom’s Flag, .. . - -104/ Qld SantaClaus.*... . e2| Worl heNight isComing,104 
graphy Song, - + + 5I| Our Daily Bread,* ‘ «| Ye I n 106 
to Sleep, Lena Darling,*. 33| Our Flag is There,*. . . . 22 El tf Mu 107 
nwood tree, 27 * With Music in four parts. Re: R 15 
Prices.—One Copy, Thirty Cents; Four Copies, by mail, One D One Hun re d Copies, 
press, Fifteen Dollars. Address J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 















Brumbaugh’s 
Standard Readers, 


BY 


MARTIN G. BRUIBAUGH, Ph.D. 


Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico. 


Adopted and largely used in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
Trenton, and other cities, in many towns and boroughs and townships. 


Brooks’s 
Arithmetics, 
Algebras, 
Geometries, 


Used all overithe United 
States. 
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Brooks’s 
Famous 
Mathematics 


Lyte’s Book-:keeping and Blanks. 


The handiest and mosttpractical manual. 





Brooks’s 
New Mental 
Arithmetic. 
The State Book of West 
Virginia, South Carolina, 


Oregon. Used in thous- 
ands of schools. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Revised to January 1, 1808. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


coe PUBLISHERS eoce 


614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

















HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 
‘‘ SONGS OF DAYS: Our Familiar School Songs,” contains Two Hun- 
dred favorite School Songs and Hymns. ~ The Music of More than One Hundred is given, 




















© arranged in Four Parts ; of the rest the Words only. The Elements of Music are very 
comprehensive. Twelve Responsive Readings are added to complete the book. 
A Spring Song,*. . . . . - 49] Guide Me, Great Jehovah,*. 11) Over the Summer Sea,* . . 86 
Abide With Me,. . . . . . 106/ Hail Columbia,*.... . . 73] Peace on Earth,* ... .*. 45 
All Among the Barley,* . . 41 | Hallelujah Chorus ee 2 | Perri Merri Dic tum, Domine, 102 
All Hail the Power . . . . 99| Happy Land,* ° - - 37] Pleasure Climbs to Every 
Allis Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 | Heaven is My Home,* hs 23 | Mount al ms at a 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 106 | Herdsman’ s Mountain Song, * 36/ Rain on t Roof co See 
All Together, . . . .. «+ «I0E| | Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, . . 104] ieaiecan! er wf Creator Now, 100 
Alpine Horn,. . ... . + 103] | Hobby Horse,* . . « « 81] Robin Redbreast,*. . ... 26 
America,*. . . oe 40s we Oe Home, Can I Forget Thee? 103} Rosy Crown, The,. . . . . 99 
Andreas Hofer, * . + « « » 67| Home of the Soul,. . . . . 102} Row, Row, Cheerily Row, . 102 
Angelic Songs are Swelling, 106 | Home, Sweet Home, -+ + + 106 Safely thro’ anotl her Week, * 43 
Angry Words,* ... .. - 34|Home’s Not Merely Walls, 99/ Saw ye Neverin | Twilight : >. IO] 
Autumn Leaves,* . .. . . 17| How Can I Leave Thee, . . 105| Sea Gu! .. ars 
Away to School,.....-.- 99 How gentleGod’scommands, 103 | Shall We ‘Meet Beyond the 
Baby Bye, Here’ sa Fly, . . 106 | I Have Sighed to Rest Me,* 20] River?. . ni ae 
Battle Hymn of Republic,* . 83 3| I’ll Do My Duty, a Ps 106 | Shells of Ocean,* . . . . . 50 
Ben Bolt,*¥ ......+ + 35! In Excelsis Gloria, cee BB | Silently F ee | Snow - 102 
Beulah Land, bce te | Im Merry Chorus,*.... . 45 | Silence! Silence eae 
Birds in the W oodland, 9, Innisfail, & o¢ - + 96! Silver Chimes,* . . 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds,* 43 | | Would Not Live Alway, - IOI | Sing Glad Song s for Him, *, 80 
Blossom Time,*...... 97 Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea,* 54| Sing, Gaily Sing, oo ~ 
Blue Bird, The,. :. . . . . 100| Jesus, Lover of My Soul,. . 100 | Singing inthe Rain,. . . . 105 
Blue Alsatian Mountains,*. 88 | Jesus, the Thought of Thee, 100; Slumber Song, The,*.. . . 18 
Blushing Maple Tree,*. . . 65 | Jolly Old St. Nicholas . . - 104/ Soft Music is Stealing, ese 
Boat Song, The,... .. . 100 Juanita,* ... - + + + 24) Softly Now the Light of Day, 100 
Bonnie Charlie,* .. +. . 66|Kathleen,* .. . - + + 65) Somewhere,* . . kt a ae 
Brave Old Oak,*. .. . 59 Kind Words Can Never Die, 105 | Song of the Hop Pickers,*. 63 
Bridal Chorus, ey ohengrin, 1139 Killarney,*. ... . + + + 87/Sound Our Voices,* .. . . 94 
Brightly, ........ . gg| Land of Memory, - +» + » 100) Sparkling and Bright, . . . 104 
Buttercup Test, eR gab 69 | Last Rose of Summer,* - + 92/Speak Gently,*...... 42 
Buy My Strawberries,*. . 40 — pg Re ow + + + + 10l| Speed Away, ..... . . 102 
Bong Life Let Us Cherish. . . . 104] Spring Ge: a ey ee 
Carol, Carol, Christians,* . 71) Listen to the Moc —_ Bird,* 91 | Star Hane je rg Rnnere h 
Cherry Ripe,*. . - 95/ Little Boy Blue,* . . . . . 60} s, An > a re 4 
Chide Mildly the Erring, - 105 | Little Brother,.. . » - 102/16 clay oo op eg ha 
Child’s Hymn,*. . sae | Little Cherry Blossom,  & ne ane Coming, 102 
Child of the Regiment, oe 3! Longing for Spri . . 103 ~ Se Hw, ene 'P Ra Spans. 
Children’s Songs,*. 85 | Lord, Dismiss Us, ve: 38 ~s re . ‘ag h "jr, 
ChimeAgain, Beautiful Bells,* 4| Maid of the Mill,*..... 61] “Morning. * am the Beets © 
Christmas All Year Long . 105 | May is Come, The,*.... 8 = . legh 
Christmas Carol, . - . - - 106) Majestic Sweetness,*. . . . 123 aay 7 ‘Neath the a 
Christmas is Coming,*. . - 53|Meek aud Lowly,. .. . . 10T|m. PI ae ee 
Christmas Time ComeAgain, 101 | Mellow Horn, The,*. . . . 25 | Temperance Song,*.... 75 
Christ on Christmas Day. . 106/ iJ] eS Ss ob ow 4 56 | The Chapel, . , 
Columbia,Gem of theOcean,* 13 | Miller of the Dee, * eae: 84 | There is a Happy Land, - 103 
Columbia,God Preserve Thee*64 | will Wheel, The, . . . . . 100 | Thoughts of Wonder, be + + 23 
Come All Ye Faithful,* . . 77/ itler’s Daughter, ... . 99 | Three Kings of Orient,*. . 70 
Come Cheerful Companions,* 78 Morning Red,....... 102 | ancadillo,*. .... ++ 32 
Cradle Song Soldier’s Wife,* 79| Mower’s Song. . . " * too | LWicke nham Ferry, . 99 
ck . | Under the Shade of the Trees, *58 
Deck the Hall, . . . . + + 103! Mountain Maid’s Invitation, # Sr | “ 5 
DotheyThink of Me atHome,*14 | My Country, ’tis of Thee,*. 82/| Up the Hills, . . . - . + + 10% 
Evening Hymn,* ..... 76|/ My Old Kentucky Home,*. 15 Ix Upidee,.. . . . + + ++ +J0I 
Eve’s Lamentation,*. . . - 55| National Hymn,*. ’ gp| VesperHymn, ----+-+- 9 
Far Away,.. - + + 104| Nearer, My God, to Thee, . 103 | Wander Staff, The,*. . . . 95 
Farewell to the W oods, - + 103| Never Say Fail, . . - Weep forthe Fallen,.. . . 105 
Parmer, The,*. . . «+ ++ 77/| Ninety and Nine, The* . . 10| Welcome, Pretty Primrose,* 98 
‘F ather Joc, * - « 7210 Paradise. . . . 103| What Fairy-like Music, . . 100 
Flag of Our Union Forever,* 79 | Oft in the Stilly Ni ght, + 74 | What Means this Glory,*. . 45 
‘ lag of the Free,*. ... + I1| Qh, He uppy Day,. . . . . . 123} When Shall We Meet Again, 100 
Flee asa Bird, ... . - + 102/Qh What is the Matter with | When the Mists,.. .. . . 10% 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,* 19 | Robin,* : . ..» 57| When the Swallows Home- 
Flowers for the Brave,* . . 3°) Old Cottage Clock, ay. . 89 ward Fly ..... «+ » 103 
Follow Me, Full of Glee,. . 101 | oid Easy Chair by the F ire,* 3/| Where, O Where?. . . + 104 
‘oot Traveler, The,*. . . - 48/ Old Folks at Home,* .. . * 3 Why DoSummer ities Fade?* 6 
rever and Forever,*. _ - 51| Old Oaken Bucket,*. . . . 28) Woodman, Spare that Tree,* 21 
eedom’s Flag, ..... ys Old Santa Claus,*.... . 52) Work for theNight isComing, 104 
Geography Song,* : Our Daily Bread,*.... . 75 Your Mission. . . » « « 506 
) to Sleep, Lena Darling, * ro Our Flag is There, “aa 22 | Elements of Music, . . . . 107 
Sreenwood Tree,*... .. 27| * With Music in four petts, | Responsive Readings, . . . II§ 





_ Prices.—One Copy, Thirty Cents; Four Copies, by mail, One Dollar ; One Hundred Copies, 
°Y express, Fifteen Dollars. Address J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 
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Award of Prizes in The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 


Educational Game 
Teachers’ Prize Essay Contest. 


The judges in our second prize essay contest for the best descriptions of bene- 









ficial results secured by the actual use of our Educational Games in the schools or 
homes of the pupils have awarded the prizes as follows: 

First prize, $100.00, Mrs. B. M. Roe, Caroline, N. Y.; second prize, $50.00, 
Miss Mary E. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill.; third prize, $30.00, Mr. G. Henry Osborn, 
Wortendyke, N. J.; fourth prize, $20.00, Miss Nora Summersgill, Waynesburg, Pa.; 
five prizes of $10.00 each, Mr. J. R. Benson, Mount Morris, Mich.; Miss Ethel 
Turnbull, Hanover, N. Y.; Mrs. E. B. Wilson, Carroll, lowa; Miss Carrie E. Elliott, 
Jamestown, Mich., and Miss Katharine Berrey, Philadelphia, Pa.; special prize, 
$10.00, Mrs. Mary E. Shea, Waltham, Mass.; special prize, $5.00, Miss Rebecca 
Slaymaker, Lebanon, Pa.; honorable mention, $5.00 each, to Miss Lizzie D. Jewett, 
Pomfret, Conn.; Miss Susan Chase, Medfield, Mass., and Mr. A. L. Lessemann, 
Benson, Neb. The Judges were Dr. R. G. Boone, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati; Prof. 
John Morris, Supt. Schools, Covington, Ky., and Prof. John Burke, Supt. Schools, 
















Newport, Ky. 





A. New Contest. 


Unfortunately, many of the teachers who sent in essays, did not thoroughly 
understand that they were confined to actual results obtained from the use of our 






games, and wrote rather on their ¢heoretical value for school work. In justice to the 






teachers who had followed the rules of the contest, these essays could not be con- 





sidered. Therefore, in order to give these teachers and others interested an oppor- 






tunity to secure prizes, we have decided to announce a third contest, open to all 






teachers, for the best answers to five questions regarding the use of educational 






games in the schools. The questions to be answered, and entry blank, will be sent 







free on application. Contest closes December 31, 1902. 





LIST OF PRIZES. 

















For best paper, . , $100.00 | For 8th best paper, . $10.00 
For 2d best paper, : 50.00 For 9th best paper, . 10.00 
For 3d best paper, . 30.00 For 10th best paper, : 5.00 
For 4th best paper, 20.00 For 11th best paper, . 5.00 
For 5th best paper, . 10.00 | For 12th best paper, : 5.00 
For 6th best paper, 10.00 For 13th best paper, . 5.00 
For 7th best paper, . 10.00 For 14th best paper, , ; 5.00 







The prize essays in our first and second contests, in pamphlet form, will be sent to teachers on request 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 













































NEW YORK |Summer — | Che University of Michigan 
UNIVERSITY Courses, SUMMER SESSION, 


JUNE 25th—AUGUST Sth, 1902. 

July 7, August 15. tes 
Faculty of Nineteen Professors and Sixteen 
In Pedagogy : 8 Professors, 15 Courses, | Instructors. Preparatory Courses. U nder- 


or: ate Courses. Graduate Courses. Courses 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, at omg wl my es, Graduate Courses, Courses 
i aAcHers 








University Building, Washington Square, Full Credit to Graduates of the University. 
New York City. Physics and Chemis- Uniform ‘Tuition ree, $15.00. Expenses 
try and Residence Halls, at University | se. nf ti p 

+ oy rm..248 aan . | ; Eee ation, addaress 
Heights. Tuition, $25.00. For circular, erate 


address The REGISTRAR, Washington § | JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Secretary, 
Square, N. Y. City. 10- | 10-3 1420 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











: Che University of Chicago 


y THE SUMMER QUARTER of 1g02 will begir W ednesday 


a June 18, and will close Saturday, August 30. 


a MANY DEPARTMENTS. Instruction will b 


ments in Arts, Literature, and Science; in eight departn 




















n, ' 
, School; in seven departments connected with Medicine; and 
yf. in the School of Education. Send for a Summer Quarter ‘ 
S, 
Che University of Chicago - += Chicago 
TH E UNIVERSITY oO F CHICAGO 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
ily Francis W, Parker, Director. Wilbur S. Jackma» in, 
ud SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
June 19 to August 3! 1902 Two Terms Each Six weeks 
th " Pedagogical Courses for Primary and Grammar Grade hay ae ers, ———— Supe 1 Normal 
C Schoot Toees honianiy Comaty epentel jualified students in all Departments of t 
on PEDAGOGICAL COURSES 
Philosophy of Education, Francis W, Parker Mathematics, George W. M ye 
or- Ar pplied Pedagogy, Flora J. Cooke Art, John Duncan 
. Kit idergarten, Bertha Payne Speech, Cral Reading, ar [ at Art 
all History, Emily J. Rice Martha F] leming. 
Geography. Zonia Baber Clay-Modeling and I ry 
ynal Nature Study, Wilbur S. Jackman pede se ade Manual 1 
ent Model School Field Excursions 
en : Students man PREPARE FOR COURSES through The Elementary School Teacher a 
j pub -d monthly by the School of Education 
‘Anne unk aelclbaaed Ce irses will be ready March 1. For information addre 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - CHICACO, ILLINOIS 
errr es 
- « « For Teachers, Principals, Superintendents .. . 





0.00 Che Elementary School Ceacher and Qourse of Study 


0 Edited by 
0.0 Director of the S¢ clits ol of 5 tucation, the ve miverstly ¢ ( 
5 00 Monthly except in August and September. Subscri ription Price, $1 
F E foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents Publish by The Universit 2 Pre 





5.00 


Explains the new education in practical teaching plans, showing the correlation of 


5.00 subjects. WHAT IT IS. WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

3 * We have ordered forty-five cop ies of the journal to be used by our teachers in their grade meetings 
5.00 4 and institutes as a basis for discussion. In this way, we hope to keep in touch wit ost progressive 

educational movement in thiscountry.”- Z, Z. ‘OLFE, Supt. ef Schools, Kansas City, Kan 

5.00 ; **It keeps mein touch with the entire curriculum, from the kindergarten throu; ull the grade 

q MARY HIGGINS, Grade Teacher, Chicago. 

; **T am sure it must be an invaluable factor everywhere in forwarding an understanding and apprecia 
equest tion of the new methods in education.”"—C. R. R/CHARDS, Department of Manual Training 


Teachers College, Columbia Unitverstty. 
For information with reference to clubbing rates, and for sample pies, address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Adopted and largely used in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 


Trenton, and other cities, in many towns and boroughs and townships. 


Brooks’s 
Arithmetics, 
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Geometries, 


Used all overithe United 
States. 
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Brooks’s 
Famous 
Mathematics 
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Lyte’s Book:keeping and Blanks. 


The handiest andtmost practical manual. 


Brooks’s 
New Mental 
Arithmetic. 
The State Book of West 
Virginia, South Carolina, 


Oregon. Used in theus- 
ands of schools. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Revised to January 1, 1898. 
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ICTURES.—We have had more than one end in view in the Memorial work 





EG «» of the past few years in honor of Dr. Higbee, Dr. Burrowes and Thaddeus 
S82 Stevens. Our first end was special, that Pennsylvania might know and 


duly honor these men for their unselfish devotion to the cause of general 
education. The second, that their portraits might go upon the walls of school 
rooms everywhere to aid in encouraging the placing of more pictures, and good 
ones, in the schools of the State. The importance of ornamenting the walls of the 
school-room—the benefit that may result from it, and therefore the necessity and 
the duty involved—is felt, as it should be, by few teachers and school officers. This 
item of the school equipment is no less essential in the ideal school than text-books 
or furniture. 

If it is a very good thing to hang attractive pictures on the wall of the home, 
then is it doubly so thus to ornament the walls of the school-room. “In the 
emptiest room,” says Ruskin, “the mind wanders most, for it gets restless like a 
bird for want of a perch, and casts about for any possible means of getting out 
and away. Bare walls are not a proper part of the means of education; blank 
plaster about and above them is not suggestive to pupils.’”’ The landscape makes 
a bright opening through the dead wall like a window; flowers and ferns are sug- 
gestive of the garden, the lane, the field, the woods, the purling stream ; of song-birds 
in the air or among the branches, and blue sky overhead. Animals suggest a life with 
which we should be more or less familiar. The portrait speaks the man, what we know 
of him, suggesting trains of thought that may be most interesting and profitable. 

A mother wondered why her three brave lads had all gone to sea from an in- 
land home. She was speaking, in her loneliness, with a friend who had called upon 
her, and she could not suggest any reason why they should all have adopted the 
sea-faring life when none of their friends or relatives had been sailors, The man 
observed a spirited picture of a full-rigged ship hanging above the mantel. It 
was perhaps the only picture in the room, at least the only one at all conspic- 
uous. Athoughtstruck him. ‘ How long has that picture been hanging there?” 
he asked. ‘Oh, it has been there ever since the boys were little children.” “It 
was that,” said he, “that sent your boys away. The sea grew upon their imagina- 
tion until they longed for it, and sought it, and so they are gone.’ 

So a striking or attractive picture, in the school-room as in the home, may sink 
deep into the heart of the child, and mean far more to him than much of the work 
which the school programme usually imposes. He may forget the name and lose 
all recollection of the personality of the teacher and of most of his schoolmates, 
but the striking picture is a picture still. That he will always remember. In our 
experience as we grow older, if we are at all observant, we know more and more 
the value of these things—how great a factor in education they may become! 

Men wonder sometimes how they can expend a modest sum of money to good 
purpose in giving pleasure and profit to others. Get some pictures of good faces, 
and flowers, and landscapes, and other proper subjects, and put them upon the 


walls of your nearest school -house, or of some other in which you may be in- 
terested. When you have done this for one school you may want to do it for 
a second, or you' will suggest to some other generous heart the like gift of endur- 
ing value. What chance have boys and girls with a dead-alive teacher in a school- 
house whose blank walls are eloquent of poverty? Oh, the weariness of it! 

Real, genuine, helpful, beautiful art is now brought within reach of the million. 
The arts of chromo-lithography and half-tone engraving are putting exquisite pic- 
tures, at low cost, wherever there is taste to appreciate and enjoy them. In our 


homes they are everywhere, why not everywhere also upon school-room walls? 
Let us abate the poverty of taste which keeps our school-room walls bare of these 
choice educational influences. To many a child good pictures come like the minis 
tration of the angels. We feel this, we know it; and for the years remaining to us shall 
do what we can to make school-life better for the pictures on the wall.—F¥. P. McCaskey. 
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SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR PRINTED. 
a 


HE LANCASTER SCHOOL [IOTTOES. 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides.—_New Type. 





gy tConatTs your School-Room: Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, notes 

a contrast as follows: ‘Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc., but, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the ‘‘ Lancaster Mottoes’’ are everywhere approved. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xi4 INCHES.'tPRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attractive. 
Read with Ease across a Large School-Room. Appropriate for “" * -Schools as well as Day-Schools. 


fe ESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attra t t , they are worth the 

price at which they are advertised; while their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot t e than g They are 
on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not China) board, the best of its | ifact Lhe y « used are 
Salmon and Green—half of each set being salmon and the remaining half green—these col contrast th t eep black 
of the Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to tw that turn as desired, to 
afford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deeply some less i morals ihey f such size (8x14 
inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience in mailing. 4@> t post-| irely enveloped, 
on receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets are desired by the school offi fa dist » at $ t 





THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling REVERSE: 
“With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another REVERSE: 
Always be “On Time.’’ NolIdlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOthers as You would have Others do unto You. 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found 
Again. 6.—Kncw When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Kuverse: “Think and Thank.'’ “* We May Reach the House of 
Never, Through the Street of By-and-By.'’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives... Revs Do One Thing at a Time, 
and that Well. 8—DoRight. Have Faithin God. Reverse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it, rles Dickens’ Speech. Re- 
verse: Be Glad: Itisacomely fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to Ged. an i é 10.—God Bless Our 
School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clean. 
Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord's Prayer. RKrverse: 
Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! {Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. ] 


“ These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


County SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM 


Jeachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published. 
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NVROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—< Every one knows how a familiar maxim or | 

years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-lif Ches t t tore the eye of the child 

would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better lif I are | 1 on heavy and 

finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon the 
pupils, they would be ornamental in any school-room.’’—“t The Mottoes are excelle and would be ornamental and ful in every school- 
room. Aset consists of twelve heavy, tinted cards, printed on both sides.’’—‘‘ These Mottoes ar nt in ge type. They are all 
zood, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-room.’’—‘‘ Much good may be ting impressions made by 
hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none better or er than the Lancaster Mottoes.””"— 
“ They are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a | | 

FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—“I like the style and sentiment of the Mott lw e glad to know 
that they were in every school-room. They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament ar i the I s of a live teacher, 
many lessons in morals may be taught. Ihave always found them of good service to me in stir ting pils to acquire knowledge 
and love virtue. 7+y them, Teachers of American Youth..’’— “1 take pleasure in recomme t lhe Lancaster School 
Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every scl s} have set, it being as much the 
instructor’s duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar. Most of our scl S , t t ‘In one of our schkool- 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes J}was much pleased with the 1th t ] ry school.’’ 
—“They contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that I wish every teacher in the ¢ nd use a full set of 
them.’’—‘*I was so delighted with them that I at once placed them in our $ lay-school I ton low in price, 
attractive in appearance, and appropriate in sentiment. They should be on the walls of every s t 1id—need only to be 
seen to secure introduction.’’—“« We would not be without them for three times their cost e delighted tht wish that we could 
persuade every teacher in the county to get them ’’—*‘I find these Mottoes in the schoo m an ince fort «Please forward, 
by express, nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among the necessary school “MoM and girls have 
ontributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. Send additional set -* They have | I y n ed, and I must 
have them.’’—“ Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my school-roo I they w be of great use to 
me.’’——*¢ When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?’ every | \ Cheir sparkling eyes 
attested their interest.’’—* Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes They are the most appror te lha , and I want them 
for my school.’’— Yesterday morning I sroposed to the boys and girls that we send for The Lan ter Mottoes tor ir school-room 
look more like ‘living,’ as one of the ped mae expressed it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have s 1, as the young 
folks are impatient to see them.’’ —“ Please find inclosed amount for set of Lancaster School Mottoes f ft r who introduces them 
into every school where opportunity offers.’’—* Our schools here are graded Iw ) of our teachers h i ttoes for their rooms. 
One of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster ‘M ; are looking for them 
They order them of their own accord.””—* My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein Last ye I was teaching in 
an adjoining county, and furnished the school mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted them h things as these 
are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers make t : - 1 attractive.’’— 
“TL have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try them myself.”’"—« H Che Lancast hool Mottoes so 
highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can purchase at ab ok-store have re to have them for my school- 
room.’’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: “ Please send me a set of ‘I ter | Mottoes, which 
Isee advertised in The Pennsylvania School Yourna/. Our school is so enthusiastic over the de t f these cheap and beautiful 
mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails to go and return. Send them as soon as poss M Lizzie Hinckley, of Park- 
ersburg, writes a few days later: ‘I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes wh ter has just received for her 
school, and wish to have a set for my own school immediately. Enclosed piease find $1. 10, for which forwa set to my address.’’—Miss 
K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: ‘I have just seen some school cards in Miss Hinckley V 1 like very much. Please 
send me also a set by return of mail.’ So of others; but space will not permit further extracts 


Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy en- 
velopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 


Address j. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Jwentieth Century Jext-Books 





An Elementary Commercial Geography 


By CYRUS C. ADAMS, Editoral Staff of the New York Sun, formerly 
President of the Department of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. (Author of A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, Twentieth 


Century Text-Books 12mo. Cloth. 


This is not an abridged edition of the author’s highly successful ‘‘ Commercial Geography ” (for second- 
ary schools). It isan entirely new book. It gives the characteristic element in a practical education ; it 

. ; ; - 
Americanizes a boy and provides him with just the equipment essential in a business country. It brings out 
the commercial powers of the United States in a way that is entirely within the realization and intelligence of 


grammar school maturity. 


An Introduction to Physical Geography 


By G. K. GILBERT, LL. D., U. S Geological Survey, and A. P. BRIG- 
HAM, A. M., Professor of Geology in Colgate University, author of “A 
Text-Book of Geology.” (Twentieth Century Text-Books ) 
This book makes a distinct advance both in treatment and in mechanical features. It isin perfect accord 
with the recommendations adopted by the National Educational Association. It deals solely with “the 


physical environment of man;’’ the earth as a globe, the atmosphere, the ocean and the lands; including 


field and laboratory work. Especially valuable are the superb illustrations, which render it the most mag 


nificent secondary text-book ever issued. 


Twentieth Century English Texts 


10 Vols. 12mo0. Cloth. Uniform Binding. Illustrated 
THE MOST ADVANCED THOUGHT ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


22 ‘ xcellence ha » » , 2 exts the kahle “Ce o » Ine 4 
. hree points o excellence have given t fexts their remarkable success during the last year: Their 
scholarly and judicious editing; Their singularly tasteful and durable cloth binding; Their exceedingly 
reasonable prices. Wherever these features are appreciated these books are adopted because they are truly 


The Model English Texts. 


At Successful Effort to make Physics Interesting 


Key-note: Relation of Physics to every side of man life. It enforces and enlivens the subject by 
every feature that can give it human attraction. Not the least important of these is a singularly fresh and 
animated English style: it brings out every point of contact with the living concerns of the pupil. 
Elements of Physics. By C. HAnrorp HeENperRsON, A. M., Ph. D., and Joun F. Woopuutt 

ees, 


Ph. D., Professor of Physics in Teachers College, Columbia University. t2mo. Cloth, $1.10. With 


Experiments, $1.25 


Physical Experiments, A Laboratory Manual. By JouHN F, WoopHULL, and M. B. VAN ARSDALE 
Instructor in Physical Science in Horace Mann School and Assistant in Teachers College. 12mo. 


Cloth, 45 cents; with alternate blank pages, 60 cents 


Send for Twentieth Century Text-Book Catalog. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 












































Morton’s Series of Geographies, <7“ 
By ELIZA H. MORTON. 


A mere glance at this new series of geographies shows clearly that the books are unusually attractive 
in their mechanical execution, while a brief examination of the maps, illustrations, letter press, paper and 
binding proves that each of these features is of the highest excellence. 

The Maps of Morton's Geographies inaugurate a new era in map-making. The problem of showing 
with perfect clearness on the same maps both the physical and the political features of a country is here most 
successfully worked out. The scale of the maps is practically uniform. The Physical Maps are witl.out 
exception the finest ever made, the varying degrees of surface elevation being portrayed with an artistic and 
impressive pictorial effect. Other especially valuable map features are the smal! United States maps found 
in connection with each section, on which the section is set off by dark shading and its location and relative 
size thus clearly shown ; the small outline maps of each State, giving the location of each city and town 
named in the text ; the carefully prepared Commercial Map, on which the chief currents of trade are manifest ; 
and the Reference Maps which are in themselves a good family atlas. 

The Illustrations of Mcrton’s Geographies are an especially distinctive feature of the series. The 
absolute correlation of cut and text will be apparent even toa casual observer. Interesting and instructive con- 


trasts between ancient and modern methods are the sutjects of several cuts. The illustrations are the work 
of the best artists and engravers and are photographically accurate. They have been inserted in such a man- 
ner as to interrupt as little as possible the continuity of the text. Each illustration has a single story to te.1, and 


tells it in such a way as to leave a clear impression on the mind. 

The Text of Morton’s Geographies is simple, clear and lucid. It is admirably adapted to the various 
grades of pupils who will have the good fortune to use the books, and who will find them encouragingly easy 
of comprehension. They are thoroughly systematic in arrangement, and the space allotted to each subject is 
in proportion to its comparative importance. Sufficient vivid descriptive matter to give life and color to the 
pages is judiciously woven into the text. Following the conclusion reached by the Committee of Fifteen, the 
industrial and commercial idea is given due prominence throughout the series, These geographies are 
absolutely new and thoroughly modern. Our detached possessions are fully and attractively described and 
illustrated, and are moreover in their proper place along with the other sections of the United States. Im 
portant geographical events of as late a date as 1901, such as the organization of the Australian Common 
wealth, the annexation of the Boer Countries, etc., are duly recorded. The ‘Inductive and Comparative” 
Reviews, in the Advanced Book, and the Statistical Tables and Pronouncing Index of both books will prove 
of great value and assistance to the pupil. -The. higher book of the series includes also “A Topical Plan of 
Study” and a special plan for the study of individual States, both highly practical and productive of excellent 
results. These and other matters of detail, apparent to the practical teacher, make the series as teachable as 
it is beautiful. 


THE PROCRESSIVE COURSE IN READINC-FIVE BOOKS, 


By Superintendent George I. Aldrich, Brookline, Mass., 
and Alexander Forbes, Chicago, Ill. 
These Readers, which made their appearance during the past year, by their adoption and use in thousands of the best schools 
throughout the country, have fully justified the high expectations of competent judges, based on the excellence of their subject- 
matter and the aptness of their arrangement. The use of these books has shown clearly that 


THEY ARE CHARACTERIZED 


I. By Primary methods that render the pupil Self-helpful. proper supp'emental reading 
Il. By such grouping of matter as provides for Continuity- IV. By a clear statement and practical illustration of the 
of Thought. principles of oral expression 
III. By such selections as introduce the pupil to books that V. By the best mechanical « nand the lowest prices. 
he can read with profit for himself, thus suggest ng 
Prices: First Book, 20 cents; Second Book, 30 cents; Third Book, 40 cents; Fourth Book cents (also in two parts, 35 
cents each); Fifth Bock, 60 cents (also in two parts, 40 cents each). 
THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents). An Ideal Supplemental Reader for primary pupils 
HULL’S ARITHMETICS—-ELEMENTARY, COMPLETE. 

Follow the latest and best methods, being the outgrowth of the school room and actual busines he treatment of the various 
subjects is clear, logical and practical. In these books, arithmetic is presented so as to dest develop pupils’ reasoning facultirs 
WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE-SIX BOOKS, 

An exceptionally valuable series of Supplementary Readers. ‘Phe selections are from the best authors and have beea carefully 
tested in the school room, ‘They are such as to en er give them broader informafion an as, and create in them the 
habit of reading useful books. A new volume, Sock Two /or Primary Grades, has just been issued and the Series now cu rs 


all grades of schools. The price of Choice Literature is very low. 


OTHER TEXT-BOOKS WITH SPLENDID RECORDS. 


Patterson's Grammars—Primary, Advanced. Scudder’s Histories of the United S!ates—two bo_ks 


Sheldon’s nguage Lessons—Elementary, Ad- Modern Spelling Book. 
“vax ”- . m Hill's Elements of Rhetoric. 


vanced. 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. Shaw’'s-Backus’ Outlines of Literature, English 
Hunt's Primary Word Lessons. and American. 
Sheldon's Copy Books—Slant and Vertical. Avery's Physics. ; 
Vaile's Copy Books— Vertical. Wayland’'s-Chapin's Elemen'sof Political Economy 


Before selecyng text-books{ or another year, those having the matter in charge should write us. We can furnish the best books 
on the most reasonable terms. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 
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Unrivaled New Text=Books 


For Elementary Schools 





Winslow's Natural Arithmetic 


Book I, $0.30; Book II, $0.40; 
Book III, $0.50. 


Use of the parallel or spiral method, in 
which the different subjects are not presented 
as complete wholes, but alternate in accord- 
anee with the ability of the child. A com- 
plete index is included in each book, and the 
problems correlate with the different branches 
of study. Introduction of simple geometrical 
forms and elementary principles of algebra. 


The New McGuffey Readers 


Five Book Series 
An entirely new series, containing the same 
characteristics which gave McGulfey’s Read- 
ers their unparalleled popularity and useful. 
ness. Prepared in conformity with the latest 
and most approved ideas of teaching reading. 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader $0.30 


Arnold's Stories of Ancient Peoples 50 


New Education Readers 


Books I. and II. each 
Book III. 


A new system embodying the best features 
of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods. It forces nothing upon 
the child, but accompiishes more than other 
systems attempt. No other method gives the 
child so large a vocabulary in the same time 
and none is so thoroughly simple and teacha- 


ble. 


$0.35 
40 


McMaster’s. Primary History of the 
United States 

A brief history containing a graphic and 
interesting narrative of events and touching 
only upon those topics most. important to 
children. The numerous illustrations are his- 
torically authentie and form a striking feat- 
ure of the book. The maps are also notable. 


Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old North- 
west $0.60 


Dickens's Story of Little Nell .50 


For Secondary Schools 





Maxwell & Smith's Writing in English $0 75 


By Wm. H. Maxwell, M.A.. Ph.D., Super- 
intendent of Schools, City of New York, and 
(eo. J. Smith, M.A., Ph.D., Member of the 
Board of Examiners, City of New York. 


Milne’s:Academic Algebra $1.25 


By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent New Y ork State Normal College, Albany. 


Sanders’s Plane Geometry $0.75 
By Allan Sanders, Hughes High School, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy $1.00 


4 Simon Neweomb, Ph.D.. LL.D., for- 
merly Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, Jotins Hopkins University. 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics $1.00 


By H. A. Rowland, Ph.D., LL.D., and Jog 
S. Ames, Ph.D., Professors in Johns Hopkins 


University. 
Bf ’s Brief Course in General 
sics $1.20 
By G. A: Hoadley, A.M., C.E., Professor of 
Physies, Swarthmore College. 
Putnam's Text-Book of Psychology $1.00 


By Daniel Putnam, LL.D... Professor of 
Psychology and Pedagogy, Michigan State 
Norma! College. 


AMERICAN BOOK 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





Morey’s Outlines of Roman History $1.00 
By Wm. ©. Morey, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Seience, University of 
Rochester. 
College Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish for Study and Practice. 
1901-1905 $0.80 


Kuhn's Elements of Spoken French $0.50 
By Maurice N. Kuhn, B_,és L., (University 

of Paris), Master in the Ecole Normale de 

Paris. 

Garner’s Spanish Grammar $1.25 
By Samuel Garner, Ph.D., Recently Profes- 

sor of Modern Languages, United States 

Naval Academy. 

Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin $1 00 
By Wm. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., L1.D., Pres- 

ident of the University of Chicago, and Isaae 

B. Burgess. A.M., The Academy of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 

Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin $0.75 
By Mary Hamer, Taunton High Scheol. 

Edited under the supervision of John T. 

Buchanan, Principal De Witt Clinton High 

School, New York. 

Miller's Selected Works of Ovid $1.40 
Edited by Frank J. Miller, Ph.D., Professor 

of Latin, University of Chicago. 

Gleason's The Story of Cyrus $0.75 
By Clarence W. Gleason, A.M., of the Rox- 

bury Latin School. 


COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Morton’s Series of Geographies, (os 


By ELIZA H. MORTON. 


A mere glance at this new series of geographies shows clearly that the books are unusually attractive 
in their mechanical execution, while a brief examination of the maps, illustrations, letter press, paper and 
binding proves that each of these,features is of the highest excellence. 


The Maps of Morton’s Geographies inaugurate a new era in map-making. The problem of showing 
with perfect clearness on the same maps both the physical and the political features of a country is here most 
successfully worked out. The scale of the maps is practically uniform. The Physical Maps are without 


exception the finest ever made, the varying degrees of surface elevation being portrayed with an artistic and 
impressive pictorial effect. Other especially valuable map features are the small United States maps found 
in connection with each section, on which the section is set off by dark shading and its location and relative 


size thus clearly shown ; the small outline maps of each State, giving the location " each city and town 
named in the text ; the carefully prepared Commercial Map, on which the chief currents of trade are manifest ; 
and the Reference Maps which are in themselves a good family atlas. 

The Illustrations of Morton’s Geographies are an especially distinctive feature of the series. The 
absolute correlation of cut and text will be apparent even toa casual observer. Interesting and instructive con- 
trasts between ancient and modern methods are the subjects of several cuts. The illustrations are the work 


of the best artists and engravers and are photographically accurate. They have been inserted in such a man- 
ner as to interrupt as little as possible the continuity of the text. Each illustration has a single story to teil, and 
tells it in such a way as to leave a clear impression on the mind. 

The Text of Morton’s Geographies is simple, clear and lucid. It is admirably adapted to the various 
grades of pupils who will have the good fortune to use the books, and who will find them encouragingly easy 
of comprehension. They are thoroughly systematic in arrangement, and the space allotted te each subject is 
in proportion to its comparative importance. Sufficient vivid descriptive matter to give life and color to the 
pages is judiciously woven into the text. Following the conclusion reached by the Committee of Fifteen, the 
industrial and commercial idea is given due prominence throughout the series, These geographies are 
absolutely new and thoroughly modern. Our detached possessions are fully and attractively described and 
illustrated, and are moreover in their proper place along with the other sections of the United States. Im. 
portant geographical events of as late a date as rgo1, such as the organization of the Australian Common- 
wealth, the annexation of the Boer Countries, ete., are duly recorded. The “Inductive and Comparative” 
Reviews, in the Advanced Book, and the Statistical Tables and Pronouncing Index of both books will prove 
of great value and assistance to the pupil. ‘The higher book of the series includes also ““A Topical Plan of 
Study” and a special plan for the study of individual States, both highly practical and productive of excellent 
results. These and other matters of detail, apparent to the practical teacher, make the series as teachable as 
it is beautiful. 


THE PROCRESSIVE COURSE IN READINC-—FIVE BOOKS, 


By Superintendent George I. Aldrich, Brookline, Mass., 
and Alexander Forbes, Chicago, Ill. 
These Readers, which made their appearance during the past year, by their adoption and use in thousands of the best schools 
throughout the country, have fully justified the high expectations of competent judges, based on the excellence of their subject- 
matter and the aptness of their arrangement. The use of these books has shown clearly that 


THEY ARE CHARACTERIZED 


I. By Primary methods that render the pupil Self-helpful. proper supplemental! reading. 
Il. By such grouping of matter as provides for Continuity- IV. By a clear statement and practical illustration of the 
of Thought. principles of oral expression. 
Ill. By opel selections as introduce the pupil to books that V. By the best mechanical execution and the lowest prices, 


he can read with profit for himself, thus suggest ng 


Prices: First Book, 20 cents; Second Book, 30 cents; Third Book, 40 cents; Fourth Book, 50 cents (also in two parts, 35 
cents each); Fifth Book, 60 cents (also i in two parts, 40 cents each). 
THE SIGHT READER (80 pages, 15 cents). An Ideal Supplemental Reader for primary pupils 


HULL’S ARITHMETICS—ELEMENTARY, COMPLETE. 


Follow the latest and best methods, being the outgrowth of the school room and actual business. The treatment of the various 
subjects is clear, logical and practical. In these books, arithmetic is presented so as to dest develop pupils’ reasoning faculties. 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE-SIX BOOKS, 


An exceptionally valuable series of Supplementary Readers. The selections are from the best authors and have been carefully 
tested in the schoo! room. are such as to interest pupils, give them broader information and ideas, and create in them the 
habit of reading useful books. new volume, 400% Fac for Primary Grades, has just been issued and the Series now covers 
ell grades of schools. The price of Choice Literature is very low. 


OTHER TEXT-BOOKS WITH SPLENDID RECORDS. 


Patterson's Gra: —Primary, Advanced. Scudder's Histories of the United States—two books 
Sheldon’s ‘Language yaae Lousone-wiemientary, Ad- Modern Spelling Book. 

vanced. Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
Sheldon: s Word Studies. Shaw’s-Backus’ Outlines of Literature, English 
Hunt's Primary Word Lesso and American. 
Sheldon’s Copy Books—Slant and Vertical. Avery’s Physics. 
Vaile’s Copy Books—Vertical. Wayland's-Chapin’s Elements of Political Economy 


Before selecting text-booksf or another year, those having the matter in charge should write us. We can furnish the best books 
on the most reasonable terms. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 
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Unrivaled New Text-Books 


For Elementary Schools 





Winslow's Natural Arithmetic 


Book I, $0.30: Book II, $0.40; 
Book Iil, $0.50. 


Use of the parallel or spiral method, in 
which the different subjects are not presented 
as complete wholes, but alternate in accord- 
ance with the ability of the child. A com- 
plete index is included in each book, and the 
problems correlate with the different branches 
ofstudy. Introduction of simple geometrical 
forms and elementary principles of algebra. 


The New McGuffey Readers 


Five Book Series 


An entirely new series, containing the same 
characteristics which gave McGuffey’s Read- 
ers their unparalleled popularity and useful- 
ness. Prepared in conformity with the latest 
and most approved ideas of teaching reading. 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader $0.30 
Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples 50 


New Education Readers 


Books I. and II. each $0.35 
Book III. .40 


A new system embodying the best features 
of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods, It forces nothing upon 
the child, but aecompiishes more than other 
systems attempt. No other method gives the 
child so large a vocabulary in the same time 
— none is so thoroughly simple and teacha- 

ic. 


McMaster’s Primary History of the 
United States 

A brief history containing a graphic and 
interesting narrative of events._and touching 
only upon those topics most important to 
children. The numerous illustrations are his- 
torically authentic and form a striking feat- 
ure of the book. The maps are also notable. 


Baldwin's Discovery of the Old North- 
west 


Dickens's Story of Little Nell .50 


For Secondary Schools 





Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English $0.75 


By Wm. H. Maxwell, M.A., Ph.D., Super- 
intendent of Schools, City of New York, and 
Geo. J. Smith, M.A., Ph.D., Member of the 
Board of Examiners, City of New York. 


Milne’s Academic Algebra $1.25 


By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent New Y ork State Normal College, Albany. 


Sanders’s Plane Geometry $0.75 
By Allan Sanders, Hughes High School, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy $1.00 


By Simon Newcomb, Ph.D., LL.D., for- 
merly Professor of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy, Johns Hopkins University. 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics $1.00 
By H. A. Rowland, Ph.D., LL.D., and Jos. 
S. Ames, Ph.D., Professors in Johns Hopkins 
University. 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in General 
cs $1.20 
By G. A. Hoadley, A.M., C.E., Professor of 
Physics, Swarthmore College. 


Putnam's Text-Book of Psychology $1.00 


By Daniel Putnam, LL.D., Professor of 
So dnerwcy and Pedagogy, Michigan State 
Normal College. 


AMERICAN BOOK 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





Morey’s Outlines of Roman History $1.00 
By Wm. C. Morey, Ph.D., Professor of His- 

tory and Political Science, University of 

Rochester. 

College Entrance Requirements in Eng- 

lish for Study and Practice. 
1901-1905 $0.80 

Kuhn's Elements of Spoken French $0.50 
By Maurice N. Kuhn, B. és L., (University 

of Paris), Master in the Ecole Normale de 

Paris. 

Garner’s Spanish Grammar $1.25 
By Samuel Garner, Ph.D., Recently Profes- 

sor of Modern Languages, United States 

Naval Academy. 

Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin $1.00 
By Wm. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Pres- 

ident of the University of Chicago, and Isaac 

B. Burgess, A.M., The Academy of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. 

Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin $0.75 
By Mary Hamer, Taunton High School. 

Edited under the supervision of John T. 

Buchanan, Principal De Witt Clinton High 

School, New York. 

Miller’s Selected Works of Ovid $1.40 
Edited by Frank J. Miller, Ph.D., Professor 

of Latin, University of Chicago. 

Gleason’s The Story of Cyrus $0.75 
By Clarence W. Gleason, A.M., of the Rox- 

bury Latin School. 


COMPANY Publishers 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 



































WORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


»THE ELEMENTARY, THE ADVANCED, 


By ELIZA H. MORTON. 








RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


New York, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Mo., 
Hartford, New Haven, Easton, 
Bristol, R. I., 


and hundreds of other Cities, Counties, and School Districts. 





These books constitute an absolutely New Series, by an author who is a recognized authority 
on Geography. This Series containsall the desirable features of other Series, and possesses in addition — 


Nine Distinctive Points of Superiority: 


1. They are Geographies; 2. They are not too difficult; 3. They contain the Best Maps; 
4. They contain Special Reference Maps; 5. Our “ Detached Possessions’ are treated in their 
Appropriate Place ; 6. Graphic Presentations of Productions; 7. They contain Sensible Devices ; 


8. Pronouncing Index; 9g. They are strictly Up-to-date, 





Five 


The Progressive Course in Reading 80cxs, 


By Superintendent George 1. Aldrich, Brookline, Mass., 
and Alexander Forbes, Chicago, Ill. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Lowell, St. Joseph, Peoria, 
Colorado Springs, Ishpeming, ete., etc. 


These Readers are of the highest quality in Subject Matter and Arrangement ; also in Gra- 
dation, Illustration and Mechanical Execution. They are Ideal Text-Books, provided with valuable Keys to 
Pronunciation ; also with Diacritical Marking. and abundant Drill Exercises. The use of these 
Readers develops the power of self-help on the part of pupils. 

THE SIGHT READER. This 1s an ideal supplemental or review Reader for primary pupils, 
particularly those using The Progressive Course in Reading, First Book. 





9 * a 
Hull’s Arithmetics—the Elementary, The Complete. 
ADOPTED EVERYWHERE. 
These Arithmetics are leaders. They are beyond question— 


In harmony with the latest and best methods; 
Clear, simple and concise in language; 
Successful in making thinkers rather than mere imitators. 





Hull’s Complete Algebra. 


Teachers applying for certificates are required to pass an examination in Algebra. Hull’s Com- 
plete Algebra. is just the book they need. Price, by mail, $1.00. 





Pa We publish also many other Standard Text-Books for the use of Schools of all Grades, 
Seminaries, Academies, Colleges, etc. Information concerning our books will be cheerfully given. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 






































Recent Notable Adoptions 


Natural Geographies 


ADOPTED BY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
June 25, 1901. 





Winslow's Nafural Arithmetics 


ADOPTED BY 


’ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
August 6; 1901. 





Baird's Graded Arithmetics 


ADOPTED BY 


WILKESBARRE, PA. 
August 6, 1901. 





Overfon’s Primary Physiology 


ADOPTED BY 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
August 3, 1901. 





Just Published 





‘Winslow's Natural Arithmetic 
Book I, $0.30; Book II, $0.40 
Book Lil, 50 


McMaster’s Primary History of the 
United States .60 


The New McGuffey Readers 
Five Books 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 
Fifth Year $0.25 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader .30 
Arnold's Stories of Ancient Peoples .50 


Dickens's Story of Little Nell .50 


Standard Text-Books 





NEW EDUCATION READERS 
Books I. and I1., each $0.35 
Book III. 40 
BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PEN- 
MANSHIP 


Books, per dozen $0.75 
Charts, per set 1.50 
STEWART & COE’S FIRST DAYS IN 
SCHOOL $0.25 
THE BALDWIN PRIMER $0.30 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 
Five Book Series or Eight Book Series 
NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Elementary $0.60 ; Advanced $1.25 
RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 
Part I. 0.17; Part I. $0.22 
PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD 
BOOK $0.25 
BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL 
PENMANSHIP 


Books, per dozen $0.75 

Charts, per set 1.50 
MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 

Elements $0.30; Intermediate $0.30 

Standard 65 


HORNBROOK’S ARITHMETICS 
Primary $0.35; Grammar Sehool $0.65 


oo GRADED WORK IN ARITH- 
~ Six Books for Six Years 

WHITE’S ARITHMETICS 
First Book $0.30; New Elementary $0.50 
New Complete -65 

MAXWELL’S ENGLISH COURSE 
Introductory Lessons $0.40 
Advanced Lessons 


LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Elementary English $0.35 
Elements of Grammar and Compo- 
sition 0 
Advanced Grammar and Compo- 
sition .75 
METCALF’S ENGLISH SERIES 
Elementary English $0.40 
English Grammar .60 
McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES $1.00 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLO- 
GIES 
Primary $0.30; Intermediate $0.50 
Advanced 80 
NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO, 
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6 NEW EDITION 


es WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS 
PHRASES AND DEFINITIONS 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Beas” Never buy an old edition of a adtctionary. Get the best. 






6) 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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We alse publish Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a Scottish-Glossar 
“¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”’— Nichotas Murray Buti 






/ @ 
WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 












Full particulars with specimen pages etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 































THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Complete [Masterpieces in Prose and Poetry 
from the Greatest American and English Authors. 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 
Each regular Single Number, Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 


No. RECENT ISSUES. 


144. SCUDDER’S Book of Legends. Also Cloth, 25 cents, net. 

145. HAWTHORNE’S Gentle Boy, and Other Tales. With Notes. 

146. LONGFELLOW’S Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. With Introductory Note, and an Appendix 

containing Hints and Directions for the Representation of the Play on the Stage. 

. POPE’S Rape of the Lock, and Other Poems. Edited by HENRY W. BOYNTON, Instructor in 

English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. With an Introduction and Notes. 

. HAWTHORNE’S Marble Faun. With Illustrations, and an Introduction and Notos by ANNIE 
RUSSELL MARBLE. (Quadruple No.) Paper, 50 cents, net; Cloth, 60 cents, net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Twelfth Night. 

SHAKESPEARE’S A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. . 

(Extra No.) HAWTHORNE. Selected Twice-Told Tales. New York Regents’ Requirements. 
Paper, 20 cents, net ; Cloth, 30 cents, net. 
(Extra No.) IRVING. Selected Essays from the Sketch Book. New York Regents’ Require- 

ments. (Double No.) Paper, 30 cents, net ; Cloth, 40 cents, net. 


OTHER NUMBERS IN PREPARATION. 


eee at 
oon 





A descriptive circular giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Series will be 
sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York; 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















For Pennsylvania Schools 


Latest Publications 


Elementary 





WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
Book I., $0.30; Book II. $0.40 
Book III. 50 

McMASTER’S PRIMARY HISTORY 

OF THE UNITED STATES .60 

THE NEW McGUFFEY READERS 
Five Book Series 

NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Books I. and Il. Each 
Book I11., $0.40; Book LY. 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN 

ARITHMETIC 
Eight Books for Eight Years 

LOGIE & UECKE’S STORY 
READER 

ARNOLD'S STORIES OF ANCIENT 
PEOPLES 

BALDWIN’sS DISCOVERY OF THE 
OLD NORTHWEST .60 

DICKENS’S STORY OF LITTLE 
N ELL 60 


Higher 


MUZZARELLI’S BRIEP FRENCH 


COURSE $1.2 


| GARNER’S SPANISH GRAMMAR 
HAMER’S EASY STEPS IN LATIN 


GLEASON’S STORY OF CYRUS 

MOREY'‘s OUTLINES OF ROMAN 
HISTORY 

MILNE’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 

SAN DERS’S PLANE GEOMETRY 

PUTNAM’S TEXT-BOOK OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY 

NEWCOMB’S ELEMENTS OF 
TRONOMY 

ANDREWS’S FIRST MANUAL 
THE CONSTITUTION 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN ENGLISH FORSTUDY 
AND PRACTICE, 1901-1905 


DRY ER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 1.5 


AS 


OF 


Reliable Secondary Texts 


MILNE’S HIGH SCHOOL 


BRA 
Plane and Solid Geometry 
HARKNESS’S COMPLETE 
GRAMMAR 
LANE & MORGAN’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR 
SMILEY & STORKES BEGINNER’S 
LATIN BOOK 
DODGE & TUTTLE’S LATIN PROSE 
COMPOS:LTION 
HARPER & TOLMAN’S CLESAR 
HARPER & MILLER’S VERGIL 
HARPER & GALLUP’S CICERO 
MILLER’S OVID—Selected Works 
HADLEY & ALLEN’S GREEK 
GRAMMAR 
GLEASON & ATHERTON’S FIRST 
GREEK BOOK 
PEARSON’S GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION 
HARPER & WALLACE’S 
BASIS 1.56 
JOHNSON’S HOMER’S ILIAD 1.32 
LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK- 


ENGLISH LEXICON (Abridged) 
The same. Intermediate Edition 


ALGE- 
$ 


LATIN 


SCHOOL 


ANA- 


1,25 
8.50 


HELLER’S FIRST YEAR IN GER- 
MAN 
Second Year in German 
SY MS’S FIRST YEARIN FRENCH 
Second Year in French 
Third Year in French 
FRANCOIS’S INTRODUCTORY 
FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 
ROGERS’S FRENCH SIGHT READ- 
ING 
LANCASTER’S MANTAL OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY (Revised) 


| SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE 


HISTORY OF ROME 


| HOADLEY’S GENERAL PHYSICS 


MACY & NORRIS’S GENERAL 
PHYSIOLOGY 

STORER & LINDSAY’S CHEMIS- 
TRY 

BURN ET’S SCHOOL ZOOLOGY 

GRAY’S LESSONS IN BOTANY 

DANA’S REVISED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY 

MAXWELL & 
IN ENGLISH 

BUEHLER’S PRACTICAL 
CISES IN ENGLISH 

HILL’S FOUNDATION OF RHET- 
ORIC 1.00 


SMITH’S WRITING 
EXER- 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO, 















































Brumbaugh’s 
Standard Readers, 


BY 
MARTIN G. BRUPBAUGH, Ph.D. 


Commissioner of Education for Porto kieo. 





Adopted and largely used in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
Trenton, and other cities, in many towns and boroughs and townships. 














KIAHMMICICICICIS 
Brooks’s ‘ Brooks’s 
Arithmetics, Brooks S New Mental 
Algebras, Arithmetic. 
Geometries, Famous i State Book of West 
Used all overtthe United Mathematics Grind Eenbinteeae: 
States. ands of schools. 
COOL ICI CVD DIC DC 





Lyte’s] Book-keeping and Blanks. 


{The handiest and mosttpractical manual. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Revised to January 1, 1808. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


eocec PUBLISHERS o<o 


614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Approved New Text-Books 


New Education Series 


Winslow's Natural Slant Penmanship 
Book I. 80.30; Book LI. 80.40; 
Book III. $0.50 


Use of the parallel or spiral method, in 
which the subjects are presented alternately 
in accordance with the ability of the child, 
and not as complete wholes. A complete in 
dex is included in each book, and the problems 
correlate with the different branches of study. 
Introduction of simple geometrica! forms and 
elementary principles of algebra. 


The New McGuffey Readers 
Five Book Series. 

An entirely new series, containing the same 
characteristics which gave MeGuffey’s Read- 
ers their unparalleled popularity and useful- 
ness. Prepared in conformity with the latest 


and most approved ideas of teaching reading. 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 
Eight Books for Eight Years. 


This arrangement ‘adds zest to the study, 
since a new book is presented to the pupil 
each year. Notable features are the very large 
number of problems given.and the absence of 
meaningless rules. Each book is based on the 
spiral system, and begins with a thorough 
review of the previous year’s work. 


Books I. and IL. Each $0.85 
Book ILI. $0.40; Book LY. 45 


A new system embodying the best features 
of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods. It forees nothing upon 
the child, but accomplishes more than any 
other systems attempt. No other method 
gives the child so large a vocabulary, and 
none is so thoroughly simple and teachable. 


McMaster’s Primary History of the United 
States $0.60 

A brief history containing a graphic and 
interesting narrative of events, and touching 
only upon those topics most important for chil- 
dren. The numerous illustrations are his- 
torically authentic, and form a striking feat- 
ure of the book. The maps are also notable. 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books, per dozen $0.75 
Charts, per set 1.50 


This system has a slant of 23} degrees, which 
has been found by extended experiments to 
characterize all natural writing. It has the 
round, open form of the best vertical copies, 
with no extremes or eccentricities. No other 
system is so legible and so rapid. It is par- 


| ticularly endorsed by business men. 


And 137 Volumes of Attractive Supplementary Reading 
STRIKINGLY SUCCESSFUL 





Stewart & Coe’s First Daysin School $0.25 
The Baldwin Primer .80 


Baldwin's School Readers 
Eight Book Series or Five Book Series. 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Elementary $0.30 ; Intermediate 80 

Standard .65 
White's New Century Arithmetics 

First Book $0.30; Complete .65 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part I. $0.17; Part LI. 22 
Patterson’s American Word Book 25 
Natural Course in Music 

Full Course—Seven Books and Seven 

Charts. 


Short Course—Two Books. 


Natural Geography 
Elementary 30.60; Advanced $1.25 


McMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary $0.60 ; School 1.00 


Lyte’s Language Series 
Elementary English $0.35 ; Elements 
of Grammar and Composition $0.50; 
Advanced Grammar and Composi- 


tion 75 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 

Books, per dozen -75 

Charts, per set 1.50 


Overton's Applied Physiology 
Primary 30 
Intermediate 50 
Advanced .80 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


























“TheQuestion of Dress” 














IVE yoursel: a few thoughtful mo- 

ments on this matter and you will 

find that our goods and prices are 
just in the line of your own ideas. 

How to invest and spend the 
Dollars wisely are intense questions that 
trouble us all. 

A visit to our Store will assist 
you in this all important matter. 

Our business is to accommodate 
Men, Young Men, Boys and 
Children. We cater to your wants 
and are bound to please you in price. 

Made to Your Order, and 
Ready to Wear; both departments 
are full and complete, stocked with the 
choicest patterns in Foreign and Domes- 
tic Woolens. 

Samples cheerfully sent on appli- 
cation. 










































MYERS & RATHFON, 


12 EAST BING STREET. 

































Good Books for Schools 


Baldwin’s School Readers 

Eight Book Series or Five Book Series. 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 

Part IL. $0.17; Part LI. $0.22 
Patterson’s American Word Book 25 
Milne’s Arithmetics 

Elementary $0.30 ; Intermediate 80 

Standard .65 
Lyte’s Language Series 


ee 


Elementary English 35 
Elements of Grammar and Composi- 
i 50 


ion 
Advanced Grammar and Composition .75 


| Natural Geographies 
Elementary $0.60; Advanced $1.25 


| McMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary $0.60 ; School 1.00 


Barnes's Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books, per dozen $0.75 
Charts, per set 1.50 

| 

Overton’s Applied Physiology 
Primary $0.30; Intermediate 
Advanced 


es 


Natural Course in Music 
Full Course—Seven Books and 
Charts. 
Short Course—Two Books. 


Just Published 


Winslow's Natural Arithmetic 
Book [. 0.30; Book LI. $0.40 
Book LIT. .50 


Use of the parallel or spiral method, in 


which the subjects are not presented as com- | 


plete wholes, but alternately, in accordance 


with the ability of the child. A complete in- | 


dex is included in each book, and the problems 
correlate with the different branches of study. 


Introduction of simple geometrical forms and ) 


of elementary principles of algebra. 


McMaster’s Primary History of the worn ) 
60 | 


States 


A brief history containing a graphic and | 


interesting narrative of events, and ae 
only upon those topics most important to chil- 


dren. The numerous illustrations are his- | 


torically authentic, and form a strikii g feat- 
ure of the book. The maps are also notable. 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course $1.25 


Milne’s Academic Algebra 1.25 | 


Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography 1.20 
Garner's Spanish Grammar 1.25 


Reilly’s Practical Exercises on the 
Latin Verb 50 


Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychology 1.00 | 


Andrews’s New Manual! of the Consti- 


tution 1.00 | 


AMERICAN BOOK 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI! CHICAGO 


New Education Readers 


Books Land Il. Each $0.35 
Book LILI. $0.40; Book LY. A5 


A new system embodying the best features 
of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods. It forces nothing upon 
the child, but accumplishes more than other 
systems attempt. No other method gives the 
child so large a vocabulary, and none is so 
thoroughly simple and teachable. 


Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic 
Eight Books for Eight Years. 


This arrangement adds zest to the study 
since a new book is presented to the pupil 
each year. Notable features are the very large 
number of problems given and the absence of 
| meaningless rules. Wach book is based on the 
spiral system, and begins with a thorough 
review of the previous year’s work. 


| Morey’s Outlines of Roman History $1.00 
Maxwell & Smith's Writingin English .75 


| Hunter’s History of Philosophy 35 


Gleason's Story of Cyrus 75 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 1.00 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics 
1.20 

Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics 
1.00 


COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


























“Lincoln Art Series” 


x*, Good Pictures become an influence of Perennial Blessing to School or Home. 4 
‘“* Saved.” 
Good The Mothers. 
The Baron’s Charger. 
Pictures Christ Blessing Little Children. 
“Right or Left?” 
“Once Upon a Time.” 


for 
School= Dido Building Carthage. 


“Qur Father’’—The Sisters. 


room “The Better Land.” 


Shakespeare and Friends. 


\ \ alls, Also, Life-Size Portraits of 
h 


George Washington, 


the . 
m Abraham Lincoln, 
Office, Benjamin Franklin, 


and the Thaddeus Stevens, 
William Penn (Youth), 


Home. William Pesin (Middle Ace’. 


| These Portraits all Engraved by Rea. 





* 








Fine Engravings only: No Photographs, Photogravures, or Lithographs. 
The Lincoln Art Series-is meant to be a collection of Choice and Valuable Pictures for the Walls 
of the School Room, the Office, and the Home. It now includes the following favorite subjects: Saved 
(Dog and Child), by Landseer ; The Baron’s Charger, by Herring; The Mothers (Animal Picture), 





by Verbeckhoven; Shakespeare and his Friends, by Faced; Right or Left (Children’s Play), by 
Klehaus; Once Upon a Time (Old Mark Telling Fairy Tales) ; The Sisters and Our Father, by Barry ; 
The Better Land, by Miss A. R. Sawyer; and Dido Building Carthage, by Turner. Also, portraits of 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, Thaddeus Stevens, two portraits of 
William Penn, one in Youth, the other in Middle Age ; and a pleasant Child picture of Wilhelmina, 
the Queen of Holland, at the age of twelve years. All these portraits have been specially engraved for 
the Lincoln Art Series by Rea, one of the most skillful engravers in the world. The half-tones are of un- 
usually large size and excellence, and have also been re-engraved by Rea. Al! the half-tone engravings 


and the portraits of Washington and Lincoln are on plate paper 24x30 inches, the other portraits 
22x 28. These portraits are all of such size, life-size and over, that thev can be framed quite large, 
with mat and glass 30 x 38 or 30 x 40 inches, if desired. Appropriate for Christmas, Birthday, or Wed- 
ding Gifts, or for gifts to friends at any time, costing little and making the home brighter and more 
attractive for a lifetime. There are few things better to live with than good pictures. 

These pictures are worth from One Dollar to Five Dollars each in small editions, and were originally 
published at One Dollar. We wish them to be known widely, and now send Four Pictures for One 
Dollar, prepaid, by mail or express. No order for less than One Dollar. A single picture is worth it, 
he remaining three are given away. Four make a strong and solid roll forthe mails. We could pub- 
ish many enthu-iastic letters from persons ordering them, but let the pictures speak for themselves. For 
ny Pictures desired, or for Illustrated Catalogue, address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 








Choice Supplementary Reading 





monly used, 





These books provide Supplementary Reading which is valuable both in 
itself and as a preparation for more advanced work. 
here, although only suggestive, are those in which the books are most com- 


The illustrations are particularly notable. 


The school years given 








First Year. 


Lane’s Stories for Children 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days in Schoo! 
The Baldwin Primer 


Second Year. 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands 
Cro:by’s Our Little Book for Little Folks .38 


Third Year 


Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Eggleston’s Great Americans for Little 
Americans 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Long’s Home Geography 


Fourth Year 


Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East 
Old Greek Stories 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers 
Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and 
Adventure 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors . 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees 
Holbrook’s Round the Year in Myth and 
Song 


Fifth Year 


Bradish’s Old Norse Stories 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 

Clarke’s Arabian Nights 

Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian 
Islands 45 

Dana’s Plants and Their Children 65 

Holder’s Stories of Animal Life .60 


Sixth Year 


Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old North- 
west $0.60 
Conquest of the Old Northwest .60 
Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples 50 
Dickens’s Story of Little Nell 50 
Guerber’s Story of the English 65 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies 65 
Story of the Great Republic 65 
Story of the Chosen People 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies 
Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose .é 
Carpenter’s North America 
South America 


Seventh Year 


Guerber’s Story of the Greeks 

Story of the Romans 
Markwick & Smith’s The True Citizen 
Carpenter’s Asia 

Europe (Nearly Ready) 


Eighth Year 


Scott’s Kenilworth 
Quentin Durward 
Talisman 
Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities 
Clarke’s Story of Troy 
Story of Ulysses 
Story of Aeneas 
Story of Cesar 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan 


And 
Fifteen . Volumes 
Of Special 
State Histories. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 






































Brumbaucgh’s 
Standard Readers, 


BY 
MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D. 


Commissioner of Edueation for Porto Rico. 


Adopted and largely used in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
Trenton, and other, cities, in many towns and boroughs and townships. 





Brooks’s Brooks’s 
Arithmetics, New Mental 
Algebras, Arithmetic. 
Geometries, The State Book of West 


Virginia, South Carolina, 


Used all over:the United Oregon. Used in thous- 
States. ands of schools. 








Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 
{Thefhandiest andimosttpractical manual. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Revised to January 1, 1808. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


eee PUBLISHERS °° 


614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. ° 























Published January Ist, 1902. 





LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY 
With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora 


For the High School Laboratory and Class Room. 
By Ropert GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A. M., of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. 


Prepared at the request of the Botanical Department of Harvard University. 


The practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that they may be performed 


by schools with even simple apparatus. 


divisions by themselves, preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. 


The instructions for laboratory study are placed in 


This latter follows 


in the main the sequence of topics in Gray’s Lessons in Botany, but the greater part of it is 


entirely new. 


alaald 
The book combines the best features of the newest methods with that lucidity and definite- 


ness which have given Dr. Gray’s text-books their extraordinary success. 
Morphology and physiology are fully treated. 
number 384 and have been drawn with great care and accuracy. — 
estions for the teacher, and the index is very complete, rendering possible reference 


special attention to ecology. 


able s 


to any topic. 


It therefore pays 
y The illustrations 
rhe appendix contains valu- 





Standard Books on Botany and Zoology 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Long’s Home Geography 25 
Johonnot’s Cats and Dogs and Other 
Friends PS 
Friends in Feather and Fur and Other 
Neighbors 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and 
Swimmers 
Some Neighbors with Claws and 
Hoofs, and Their Kin 
Gray’s How Plants Behave 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular 
Flora 


School and Field Book of Botany, 
Lessons and Flora 1.8 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life 


$0.25 | 


Lockwood’s Animal*Memoirs 
Part I. Mammals 
Part II. Birds 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their 
Wild Kindred -50 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, 
and Air ; 
Burnet’s School Zoology 75 
Needham’s Elementary Lessonsin Zéology .90 
Steele’s Popular Zéology 1.20 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader .75 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis 55 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical 
Botany 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in {Botany 
( Wood) 1.00 
Wood’s New American Botanist and 


Florist (Willis) 1.75 





Charming Books 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children $0.65 


These charming readings are as interesting as stories, and | 


are not only instructive in themselves, but teach the most 

important ns a child can learn —to see, to think, and to 

observe for himself and thus to become an intelligent stu- 

Gent of nature 

an, Wy 

Keily’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
bors $0.50 


Entertaining and instructive reading, telling about the 
birds, insects, and other living creatures around us in such 
an interesting manner as to arouse in the child a desire to 
become better acquainted with the wonders of the animate 
world 


Stokes’s Ten Common Trees $0.40 
A series of simple nature-lessons for young children, 


familiarly treated and giving a few definite impressions of 
what trees are and how they live. 


AMERICAN BOOK 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


on Wature Study 
— 


3radish’s Stories of Country Lie 


These recollections of a childhood spent on a northwest- 
ern farm, aim to emphasize the attractiveness of life in the 
country, and to add to its charm by awakening an intelli- 
gent interest in its many activities, 


$0.40 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life $6.60 


An endeavor to create in young students an enthusiastic 
in'erest in Nature Study by presenting some of the remark- 
able phases of animal life; and at the same time to bring 
out aay facts not generally available and covering a wide 
field. 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies’ $0.40 

A series of lessons in Nai are Study given tor the sake of 
the interest and educative value of the factsand phenomena 
they set forth, and introducing a few of the simpler of our 
mudern conceptions of nature at large. 


COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 



































Brumbaugh’s 
- Standard Readers, 


| 





BY / 
MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D. | 


Commissioner of Edueation for Porto Rieo. 





Adopted and largely used in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
) Trenton, and other cities, in many towns and boroughs and townships. 











IAI IMMICSMMIMICS 
Brooks’s : Brooks’s 
Arithmetics, Brooks’s New Mental 
Aigebras, Arithmetic. 
Geometries, Famous The State Book of West 
an all overithe United Mathem atics Oregon. “Used veg ane 
ates. ands or schoois. 
COOOL AMINE 





Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 


{The handiest andimosttpractica! manual. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Revised to January 1, 1808. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


ooe PUBLISHERS ooo 


614 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 















































NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 

















HARKNESS & FORBES’S C/ESAR’S CALLIC WAR 


By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus in Brown University. Assisted 
by CHARLES H. FORBES, A.B, Professor of Latin in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass 





















This edition is remarkable for its simplicity, yet it contains everything needed by the stu- 
dent in reading the Commentaries. The introduction contains an outline of the life of Cesar, 
a description in brief of the scenes of his military operations in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, 
and a short treatise on the military system of the Romans. The notes contain much valuable 
information and are entirely adequate. The notes to the Second Book are sufficiently full to 
enable teachers to begin with that book should they choose to do so. The book is particularly 
striking in its typographical appearance. The illustrations are appropriate and unlike those 
of other works of a similar nature. In no instance have they been introduced merely for pur- 
poses of decoration or effect. Besides plans of battles, maps, and other illustrations, there are 
nine colored plates, illustrative of the military system of the Romans, which have been made 
only after consultation with the highest authorities and reproduced in their original colors. 















LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY $1.00 
With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora 1.80 











By ROBERT GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A.M.. of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. Prepared 
at the request of the Botanical Department of Harvard Un iversity. 









The practical exercises and experiments in this book have been so chosen that they may be 
performed with simple apparatus. The book combines the best features of the newest methods 
with that lucidity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray’s text-books their extraordi- 
nary success, Special attention, therefore, is paid to ecology, morphology and physiology. 
The illustrations have been drawn with great care and accuracy. The appendix contains many 
valuable suggestions for teachers. 














DRYER’S LESSONS IN PHYSICAL CEOCRAPHY $1.20 


By CHARLES R. DRYER, M.A., F.G.S.A., Professor 
School. 





of Geography, Indiana State Normal 









This text-book for high schools and upper grammar grades is s ‘mpler than any other com- 
plete and accurate treatise on the subject now published. Init ge alization has been min- 
imized. The physical features of the earth are grouped according to their causal relations 
and functions, and the characteristics of each group are preseuted by means of a typical ex- 
ample. The-student obtains first a relatively minute knowledge of the facts and afterwards 
inductively understands the genera! principles. Realistic exercises and discussions are intro- 
duced at intervals, and directions are given for laboratory work. 













SILVA & FOURCAUT’S LECTURA Y CONVERSACION $0.60 


By T. SILVA and A. FOURCAUT. 






This little book gives a simple and adequate knowledge of Spanish. It consists mainly of 
the fundamental rules of grammar, with the conjugation of the verbs, a series of reading les- 
sons and exercises in conversation, and a collection of extracts taken from some of the best 
Spanish authors. A vocabulary included. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





















































Adopted and largely used in New York City, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
Trenton, and other cities, in many towns and boroughs and townships. 


Brooks’s 
Arithmetics, 
Algebras, 
Geometries, 


Used all overithe United 


States. 





Brumbaugh’s | 
Standard Readers, 


BY 


MARTIN G. BRUIBAUGH, Ph.D. 


Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico. 


Brooks’s 
Famous 
| Mathematics 
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Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 


Thejhandiest andimosttpractical manual. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Revised to January 1, 1808. 





eco PUBLISHERS oe 


614. ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Brooks’s 
New Mental 
Arithmetic. 
The State Book of West 
Virginia, South Carolina, 


Used in thous- 
ands of schools. 
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HARKNESS & FORBES’S C/ESAR’S CALLIC WAR $1.25 


By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus in Brown University. Assisted 
by CHARLES H. FORBES, A.B., Professor of Latin in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 






This edition is remarkable for its simplicity, yet it contains everything needed by the stu- 
dent in reading the Commentaries. The introduction contains an outline of the life of Cesar, 
a description in brief of the scenes of his military operations in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, 
and a short treatise on the military system of the Romans. The notes contain much valuable 
information and are entirely adequate. The notes to the Second Book are sufficiently full to 
enable teachers to begin with that book should they choose to do so. The book is particularly 
striking in its typographical appearance. The illustrations are appropriate and unlike those 
of other works of a similar nature. In no instance have they been introduced merely for pur- 
poses of decoration or effect. Besides plans of battles, maps, and other illustrations, there are 
nine colored plates, illustrative of the military system of the Romans, which have been made 
only after consultation with the highest authorities and reproduced in their original colors. 
















LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY $1.00 
With Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora 1.80 






By ROBERT GREENLEAF LEAVITT, A.M.. of the Ames Botanical Laboratory. Prepared 
at the request of the Botanical Department of Harvard University. 









The practical exercises and experiments in this book have been so chosen that they may be 
performed with simple apparatus. The book combines the best features of the newest methods 
with that lucidity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray’s text-books their extraordi- 
nary success. Special attention, therefore, is paid to ecology, morphology and physiology. 
The illustrations have been drawn with great care and accuracy. The appendix contains many 
valuable suggestions for teachers. 













DRYER’S LESSONS IN PHYSICAL CEOCRAPHY $1.20 


| CHAR <== R. DRYER, M.A., F.G.S.A., Professor of Geography, Indiana State Normal 
School. 






This text-book for high schools and upper grammar grades is simpler than any other com- 
plete and accurate treatise on the subject now published. In it generalization has been min- 
imized. The physical features of the earth are grouped according to their causal relations 
and functions, and the characteristics of each group are presented by means of a typical ex- 
ample. The student obtains first a relatively minute knowledge of the facts and afterwards 
i.ductively understands the general principles. Realistic exercises and discussions are intro- 
duced at intervals, and directions are given for laboratory work. 













SILVA & FOURCAUT’S LECTURA Y CONVERSACION $0.60 


By T. SILVA and A. FOURCAUT. 









This little book gives a simple and adequate knowledge of Spanish. It consists mainly of 


the fundamental rules of grammar, with the conjugation of the verbs, a series of reading les- 
sons and exercises in conversation, and a collection of extracts taken from some of the best 
Spanish authors. A vocabulary is included. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


































Important Announcement. 


The Classical Series of the Twentieth Century 
Text-Books. 


A New Series of Latin and Greek Texts for Secondary Schools, under the editorial charge of 


JOHN HENRY WRIGHT, A.M., LL.D., Harvard University. 
BERNADOTTE PERRIN, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University 
ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Ph.D., LL.D., Princeton University. 


These names guarantee the est standard of scholarship and pedagogic fitness. 

The whole series throughout is based on the lines laid down in the Report of the Committee of Twelve of the American 
Philological Association to the National Educational Association. 

These lines ave now universally accepted as defining the iaeal classical course for secondary sc/iool: 

The Twentieth Century Classics Texts satis/y at every point this universal requirement. 




































The method of teaching Latin Greek as revised and now adopted by American educators calls for a less pedantic, more 
humanistic style, Preareves literary in spirit, giving a clear, forceful impression of ancient life and thought 

¢ modern secondary text is not merely Shilological or grammatical, but historical and literary. Al! this, recently focussed 

in the action of the National Educational Association, is now embodied for the first time in the series edite y representative 


olars of the universities that have had most to do with classical culture in America. 
The general editors and their colleagues are all practical teachers, vriginators and leaders in the courses now pursued in our : 
secondary school system. f 
HENCE. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLASSICS SERIES OFFERS THE SIMPLEST, MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND UP-TO-DATE LATIN AND GREEK BOOKS EVER PREPARED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 





( 

HS 

FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION i 

A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By Anprew F. West, Pu.D., Professor of Latin and Dean of the Graduate School, C 
Princeton University. Ready in April.) 
C2ESAR’S COMMENTARIES. By Jonn H. Westcorr, Px.D., Professor of Latin and Tutor in Roman Law, Princeton 
University. ; Ready in May.) 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Geoxcr Davis Cuasz, Pu. D., Instructor in Latin, Wes!eyan University (Ready in May.) 

A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF ATTIC GREEK. By Tuomas D. Goovett, Pu. D., Professor of Greek, Yale University. | 

Ready in June, ) 
HOMER'S ILIAD. By Atvew R. Benner, A.B., Professor of Greek, Phillips Andover Academy Ready in June.) 


Write for full particulars and specimen pages. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE. BOSTON. CHICAGO. LONDON, 


Tu quality of a pencil means much in the school- STE STANDARD AMENICAN BRAND 
room—easier work for the teacher AND ; (EstaguisHen 1860.) 

MORE RAPID PROGRESS FOR THE PU- 

PIL. The finest quality is ound in 


Dixon’s 
School Pencils 


















- 


ae 


For information and samples, address SGHOOL PE N Ss 
Jos. Dixon Crucible ompany, FSS 
1020 AROH ST., PHILADELPHIA. Verticals: 








— W riting. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Samples and prices sent to teachers 


on receipt of return postage. 


Summer Courses of Instruction SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


In languages, history, government, psychol- 
ogy, education, art, music, mathematics, sur- | 
veying, shopwork, physics, chemistry, botany, 
eology, geography, and in physical education. 
{specially designed for teachers, men and F*oywr Pictures , 


New York, N. Y. 





women. July 5 to August 16. For informa- any Four Pictures of the Lincoln 

tion about courses, lodgings, expenses, and Art Series that you may wish, for 

reduced railway fares, address J. L. Love, 

16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. One Dollar, 
N. 8S. SHALER, as a Trial Order, sent prepaid, by Mail or 


Express, that you may see what they are. 
J. P. MeCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 





Chairman of Committee. 


11-2 ; 
































American Book Company 


A New Addition Tos Popular Series 


CARPENTER’S EUROPE, $0.70 
A GEOGRAPHICAL READER 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER 


This book gives a vivid description of Eur- 
ope in its many aspects as it is to-day. It 
takes the children on a personally conducted 
tour through every part of the continent; it 
shows them what they should see, and it im- 
mag upon their minds what they should 

now. It is written along commercial and 
industrial lines, and is made up of the best and 
latest information, based upon the observa- 
tions of the author, and verified from the lat- 
est government reports. While the book gives 
due attention to art, it contains more about 
crops than cathedrals, more about mills than 
monuments, and more about peoples and their 
customs than about pictures and paintings. 
A large number of reproductions of photo- 
graphs and twelve colored maps are included, 
together with a full index. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS 


North America, $0.60 Asia, 
South America, .60 Europe, 





$0.60 
.70 


NEW BOOKS 





McCULLOUGH’S LITTLE STORIES 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, $0.25 


A series of lessons in the form. of stories, 
which have been written especially for this 
book. The aim throughout is to interest 
children and to stimulate in them a warm 
fellow-feeling for nature and animals. 


LOGIE AND UECKE’S STORY 
READER, 


A collection of interesting stories which 
dramatize easily, most of them containing 
an ethical truth which may be impressed on 
the child by the acting rather than by direct 
moralizing. Suggestive construction work. 


$0.30 


BRADISH’S STORIES OF COUNTRY 
LIPE, 


These recollections of a childhood spent on 
a farm aim to emphasize the attractiveness of 
life in the country, and to add to its charm by 
awakening an intelligent interest in its many 
activities. 


$0.40 





WORTH EXAMINING 


WINSLOW'S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 


Book I, $0.30; Book II, $0.40 
Book ILI, 50 
Use of the parallel or spiral method, in 
which the different subjects are presented 
alternately, in accordance with the ability of 
the child, and not as complete wholes. A 
complete index is included in each book, and 
the problems correlate with the different 
branches of study. Introduction of simple 
geometrical forms and elementary principles 
of algebra. 


McMASTER’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES $0.60 


A brief history containing an interesting 
and graphic narrative of events, and touching 
— upon those topics most important to 
.children. The numerous illustrations are 
historically authentic, and form a striking 
feature of the Sook. The maps are also 
notable, and contain only those places that 
are important and are mentioned in the book. 


THE NEW McGUFFEY READERS 
A Five Book Series 


An entirely new series, containing the same 
characteristics which gave McGuffey’s Read- 
ers their unparalleled popularity and useful- 
ness. Prepared in conformity with the latest 
and most approved ideas of teaching reading. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 


Books I and II,-eaeh $0.35 
Book LII, $0.40; Book IV, 45 


A new system embodying the best features 
of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and 
the sentence methods. It forees nothing upon 
the child, but accomplishes more than any 
other system attempts. No other method 
gives the child so large a vocabulary. and none 
is so thoroughly simple and teachable. 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 
Books, per dozen, £0.75 
Charts, per set, 1,50 
This system has a slant of 233 degrees, 
which has been found by extended exyperi- 
ments to characterize all natural writing. It 
has the round open form of the best vertical 
copies, with no extremes or eccentricities. 
No other system is so rapid. 


BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN 


METIC 
Eight Books for Eight Years 


This arrangement adds zest to the study, 
since a new book is presented to the pupil 
each year. Notable features are the very 
large number of problems given, and the ab- 
sence of meaningless rules. Each book is 
based on the spiral system, and begins with 
thorough review of the previous year’s work. 


ARITH- 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK OINOINNATI OHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANOISOO 









































HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses of Instruction 


In languages, history, government, psychol- 
-ogy, education, art, music, mathematics, sur- 
veying, shopwork, physics, chemistry, botany, 
geology geography, and in physical education. 

specially designed for teachers, men and 
women. July 5 to August 16. For informa- 
tion about courses, lodgings, expenses, and 
reduced railway fares, address J. L. Love, 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. 8. SHALER, 
Chairman of Committee. 








HICH do your pupils use most—pen or 
pencil ? 
Well, then, it is even more important to 
give him the best pencil than the best pen. 


Dixon’s 
School Pencils 


ARE THE BEST. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 


Pa 1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
12-4 





THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


(EstasusHen 1860.) 


SGHOOL PENS 


“=> FOR @& 


Verticals 
W riting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
New York, N. Y. 








Any Four Pictures of the in 
Series that you may for 
One Dollar, 
a Trial Order, sent prepaid, by Mail or 


that you may see what are. 
J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 





TO, TEACHERS. 





The Pennsylvania Chautauqua 


T% management of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. 
Gretna,realizing the importance of maintaining a first-class 
summer school in the State, is preparing its program and 
course of instruction for the Assembly Season extending from 
July 1st to August sth, 1902, with a special view of making it 
attractive to teachers and students. 


HON. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Has been secured for ‘“hancellor, and the Department of in- 
struction will be stronger than ever before. 

The following very re»sonable rates are offered to all persons 
who realize the importam:e of combining intellectual and pro- 
fessional improvement with a pleasant summer’s outing. 


‘For the Sum of $6 00 Per Week 
Each teacher, student or member of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle will be entitled to lodging, boarding, ad- 
mission to the Chautauqua grounds, tuition in two of the classes 
in the Department of Instruction, and admission to all the pub- 
lic entertainments and lectures of the Chautauqua. 
For further particulars address 


J. H. KEENER, Cor. SEcC’Y, 
Lawrencevilie, N. J. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven Courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, Civil, Min- 
ing, Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. Annual Com- 
mencement June 18th. Fall term begins September 11th. 

For Catalogue address The Registrar. 1a=§ 








We have now 100 vacancies for 
City Superintendents, 140 High 

Grade positions in Pennsylyania, good salary; 
here is an opportunity for you: write for instructions how to 
secure one of these positions. 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS' AGENCY. 
Louisville, Ky. 


12-2 


E. E. Olcott, Mer. 


Che University of Michiga 


SUMMER SESSION, 
JUNE 25th—AUGUST Sth, 1902. 


Faculty of Nineteen Professors and Sixteen 
Instructors. Preparatory Courses, Under- 
raduate Courses, Graduate Courses, Courses 
or Teachers. 

Full Credit to Graduates of the University. 

Uniform Turtion r've, $15.00. Expenses 





Low 


For information, address 


JOHN R. EFFINGER, Jr., Secretary, 
10-3 1420 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


NEW YORK | Summer 
UNIVERSITY Courses, 


July 7, August 15. 
In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, at 
University Building, Washington Square, 
New York City. Physics and Chemis- 
try and Residence Halls, at University 
Heights. Tuition, $25.00. For circular, 
address The REGISTRAR, Washington 
Square, N. Y. City. 
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READY FOR INTRODUCTION 











RODDY'S GEOGRAPHIES 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography - - 5O cents 
Roddy’s Complete Geography - - - $100 











By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M.S., Department of Geography, 






First Pennsylvania State Normal School. 





HESE NEW BOOKS are notable for their brevity of statement, 
T their simplicity of presentation,. their suitability] for the various 
school grades, their distinctive illustrations and*their simple 

series of mapS’drawn on a uniform scale. Enough of the new geog- 
raphy, or geography on its physiographic side, is included, to develop 
the subject fundamentally in its true relations, and to give the study a 
new interest. & The books will appeal to those schools whieh are tired 
of the somewhat dry and routine work of the old-fashioned hooks, 
but which are not yet ready to take up the heavier and more extended 
texts. 














At New State Adoption 









OFFICIALLY ADOPTED 






MAY 17, 1902 


FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 


IN THE 


STATE OF KANSAS 














Appletons’ Readers 
Natural Geographies 
“New Century Physiologies 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINOINNATI OHIOAGO BOSTON -.ATLANTA SAN PRANOISOO 





